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Preface 


This  study  compares  the  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  model  to  the 
sortie  generation  module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  model  and  concurrently  , 

develops  a  methodology  for  comparing  models.  The  research  expands  on  earlier 
efforts,  adding  a  qualitative  comparison  and  a  more  rigorous  quantitative  comparison. 

The  results  reveal  notable  qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  between  the  models. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  quantitative  differences.  The 
qualitative  differences  are  believed  due  primarily  to  differences  in  the  models’ 
designed  fidelity.  The  methodology  employed  provides  a  useful  framework  for 
subsequent  model  comparisons  and  is  refined  to  improve  its  future  usefulness. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  faculty  committee,  Lt  Col  Phillip  Miller  and 
Lt  Col  David  Diener  for  their  guidance  and  perseverance  and  to  Mark  Speed  and 
James  Klosterboer  of  Ball  Systems  Engineering  Division  for  their  assistance  and 
technical  support.  This  project  would  not  have  been  completed  without  the  support 
provided  by  the  AFIT  system  operators,  particularly  Joe  Hamlin,  Anthony  Schooler, 

Doug  Burkholder,  and  Jack  Phillips.  We  extend  our  sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Eric 
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Abstract 

This  research  compares  the  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  (TSAR) 
model  to  the  sortie  generation  (SORGEN)  module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air 
Force  (AMTAF)  model,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  while  concurrently 
developing  and  proving  a  model  comparison  methodology.  The  qualitative  analysis 
compares  the  models’  background  and  documentation,  features  and  databases,  and 
useability.  The  quantitative  analysis  statistically  compares  the  models’  estimates  of 
sorties  generated.  For  the  quantitative  study,  eight  variables  are  chosen  and  assigned 
high  and  low  values  for  use  in  a  2'  1/4  fractional  factorial  experimental  design. 
Equivalent  input  databases  are  developed  from  a  TSAR  F-ISC  database  and  pilot  trials 
are  run  to  test  the  factor  levels  and  assess  variability.  Finally,  64  experimental  trials 
are  run  and  paired  differences  of  the  results  are  tested  to  determine  the  statistical 
equivalence  of  the  models.  Results  reveal  notable  differences  in  the  models,  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative.  Further  research  is  needed  to  analyze  the  quantitative 
differences.  The  qualitative  differences  are  believed  due  primarily  to  differences  in 
the  models’  designed  fidelity.  The  methodotogy  developed  provides  a  functional 
framework  tor  model  comparison  and  is  improved  for  use  in  future  research. 
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A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  MODEL  COMPARISON 


USING  THE  THEATER  SIMULATION  OF  AIRBASE  RESOURCES 
AND  ALL  MOBILE  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCE  MODELS 


/.  Introduction 


Issue 

The  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  (TSAR)  simulation  model  is 
currently  used  by  the  Air  Force  Center  for  Studies  and  Analysis  (AFCSA)  and  the 
Munitions  Development  Branch  of  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  (ASC/YQ).  The  All 
Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  (AMTAF)  simulation  model,  which  the  Mission  Area 
Planning  Section  of  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  (ASC/XRS)  procured  to  improve  its 
mission  area  planning  capability,  and  is  purportedly  easier  to  use,  sees  limited  use  by 
a  few  organizations.  Both  models  possess  the  ability  to  simulate  the  capability  of  an 
airbase  to  generate  and  sustain  sorties  under  wartime  conditions,  but  the  estimates  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  TSAR  model  are  used  and  trusted  while  little  is  known  about  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  AMTAF  to  produce  similar  data.  To  what  extent  are  the  two  models  similar? 
How  can  AMTAF  and  TSAR  be  compared  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
equivalent?  These  questions  are  of  direct  concern  to  ASC/XRS  and  potentially  to 
other  model  users  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense. 
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Background 

The  United  States  Air  Force  function  of  sustaining  and  supporting  flight  opera¬ 
tions  in  hostile  environments,  has  led  to  investments  in  computer  simulation  models 
that  estimate  our  capability  to  operate  under  combat  conditions.  These  simulations 
enable  decision-makers  to  evaluate  operational  concepts  and  support  policies  designed 
to  sustain  forces  employed  in  combat.  They  also  provide  the  capability  to  test 
concepts  and  policies  and  assess  the  impact  of  changes  without  altering  the  actual 
system. 

In  the  employment  of  simulation  modeling,  the  user’s  confidence  in  the 
predictive  accuracy  of  models  is,  and  should  be,  a  key  concern.  The  user  accepts  the 
simulation  model  presumably  based  on  confidence  in  the  model’s  ability  to  accurately 
emulate  the  real  system  in  question.  This  confidence  in  accuracy  appears  to  be  direct¬ 
ly  influenced  by  verification,  validation,  credibility  and  accreditation  of  the  model. 
Contextual  definitions  of  these  terms  are  examined  more  thoroughly  in  Chapter  II.  In 
each  of  the  definitions,  the  simulation  model  users  ultimately  accept  or  reject  a  model 
as  sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purposes,  i.e.,  to  support  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  In  an  organization  as  diverse  as  the  United  States  Air  Force  it  is  unlikely  that 
formal  development  verification  and  validation  activities  would  produce  sufficient 
confidence  in  all  users  that  a  model  meets  their  needs;  this  may  be  the  case  with 
AMTAF.  Since  such  efforts  have  apparently  failed  to  provide  widespread  user 
confidence,  alternative  methods  are  indicated. 

Weapon  system  simulation  models  are  partitioned  into  three  generally  accepted 
classifications;  logistics,  airbase,  and  mission.  Logistics  simulations  provide  the 
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means  to  model  support  requirements,  transportation,  and  supply  processes.  The 
airbase  simulations  are  used  to  model  processes  that  generate  sorties,  while  mission 
level  simulations  provide  the  tools  to  estimate  sortie  effectiveness.  To  assess  the 
overall  capability  of  a  weapon  system  each  of  the  above  environments  must  be 
assessed.  The  Air  Force  uses  several  simulation  models  and  decision  support  tools  to 
evaluate  the  specific  environments,  but  until  recently  there  was  no  suite  of  models  that 
provided  an  integrated  set  of  simulation  models  that  provided  an  overall  weapon 
system  analysis  capability  (2:2-1  -  2-3). 

AMTAF  was  developed  by  Ball  Corporation  in  the  mid-1980s,  on  contract  to 
ASC/XRS.  The  contracted  effort  was  to  develop  a  simulation  model  that  provided  a 
wider  array  of  simulation  capability  than  the  standard  models  being  used  (26:1).  The 
AMTAF  Sortie  Effectiveness  Model  evolved  from  the  Sortie  Air  and  Ground  Engage¬ 
ment  Model  (SAGE),  a  weapon  system  modeling  component  used  widely  by  the  Air 
Force  (2:2-14).  As  of  May  1988,  versions  of  the  SAGE  model  were  "resident  at 
AFOTEC  (Air  Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Center),  the  Brooks  Institute, 
USAF  ASC/XRS  and  XRM  (Aeronautical  Systems  EMvision  Mission  Area  Planning 
and  Analysis  Offices)"  (2:2-13).  To  expand  on  the  acceptance  of  SAGE  AMTAF  was 
designed  "to  provide  the  Air  Force  with  a  set  of  tools  for  evaluating  weapon  system 
modifications  and  designs  in  support  of  long-range  planning  activities"  (2:2-14).  Ball 
built  upon  the  SAGE  model  to  produce  a  four-model  suite  of  capabilities  that  includes 
sortie  effectiveness,  logistics  simulation,  airbase  operability,  and  threat  simulations. 
These  capabilities  are  partitioned  functionally  within  AMTAF  into  sortie  effectiveness 
(MASTER),  logistics  (LOGSIM),  sortie  generation  (SORGEN),  and  threat  (TSARI- 
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NA)  (2:2-12  -  2-14).  The  final  product  is  an  integrated  four  model  simulation 
package  that  provides  the  capability  to  conduct  overall  weapon  system  analysis  in  each 
of  the  environments  discussed  above:  airbase,  mission,  and  logistics  (2:2-2). 

TSAR  was  developed  by  RAND  Corporation  for  the  Air  Force  under  the 
project  entitled  TSAR/TSARINA.  TSAR  simulates  an  environment  of  theater  aiifiases 
supported  by  in-theater  transportation,  communication,  resource  management  and 
continental  US  (CONUS)  shipments.  Eleven  classes  of  resources  are  simulated  within 
TSAR,  all  dealing  with  airbase  operability  and  sortie  generation  (18:1).  Ball  classifies 
TSAR  as  a  weapon  system  modeling  component  used  at  the  airbase  level  (2:2-12  -  2- 
14),  but  as  noted  above,  TSAR’s  simulation  environment  extends  beyond  that  of  the 
airbase,  e.g.,  in-theater  transportation  and  CONUS  shipments. 

TSAR  and  AMTAF  are  not  fully  equivalent,  as  indicated  in  the  general 
description  of  their  capabilities.  However,  of  interest  in  this  research  are  the  common 
airbase  simulation  or  sortie  generation  features  for  which  the  two  models  are  purport¬ 
edly  similar.  The  TSAR  model  is  accepted  and  used  by  the  Air  Force  Center  for 
Studies  and  Analysis  to  simulate  airbase  operability  and  estimate  sortie  generation 
capability.  Since  AMTAF  is  said  to  perform  these  same  basic  functions,  but  is  not 
yet  accepted,  a  direct  qualitative  and  quantitative  comparison  of  the  common  fimction- 
al  performance  of  the  sortie  generation  (SORGEN)  capability  in  AMTAF  to  TSAR 
provides  a  basis  from  which  to  assess  their  equivalence. 
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Justification  for  the  Comparison 

Simulation  models  should  be  assessed  by  the  using  organizations  during  the 
development  phase  of  the  model’s  life  cycle.  Unfortunately  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
all  the  potential  users  of  a  large  scale,  general  purpose  model  to  participate  in  model 
development.  This  fact  prompts  us  to  look  for  alternative  methods  for  model 
assessment.  But  what  constitutes  a  sound  model  assessment  methodology?  The 
literature,  as  portrayed  in  Chapter  II,  covers  different  methods  for  assessing  models 
using  expert  opinion,  exhaustive  analytical  means,  and  real-system  data.  In  some 
instances  one  or  more  of  these  alternatives  is  not  available.  Frequently,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  is  faced  with  the  inability  to  collect  real-system  data  because,  under 
some  circumstances,  its  collection  would  require  the  destruction  of  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  resources.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  need  for  innovative 
model  assessment  capabilities.  One  alternative  is  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
comparison  of  similar  models.  Little  documented  evidence  is  found  that  this  type  of 
assessment  is  frequently  used.  A  lack  of  real  system  data  and  the  presence  of  a 
currently  accepted  model  make  this  a  viable  alternative  for  assessing  the  level  of 
confidence  decision-makers  should  place  in  unfamiliar  models.  This  is  supported  by  a 
1991  article  on  simulation  assessment  procedures  by  Dr.  Saul  Gass  and  several 
members  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  In  the  article,  the  authors  cite  the 
validation  of  the  Army’s  ‘ADAGE’  model  against  its  ‘Gannonette’  nradel,  and  the  Air 
Force  validation  of  ‘COMO  III’  against  ‘SORTIE’  (19:720).  The  authors  go  on  to 
say,  "The  reasonable  agreement  of  results  when  simulating  similar  conditions  suggests 
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that  model-to-model  validation  can  marginally  strengthen  credibility,  especially  when 
comparisons  with  real-world  data  are  lacking”  (19:720). 

Problem  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  an  alternative  methodology  for  con:q)ari- 
son  of  similar  models  and  to  demonstrate  the  methodology  by  determining  the  extent 
to  which  SORGEN  and  TSAR  are  equivalent  in  terms  of  soitie  generation  simulation 
capability.  Equivalence  is  operationally  defined  as  the  similarity  of:  1)  the  level  of 
simulation  (mission,  airbase,  etc),  2)  fidelity  of  simulated  functions  (comparison  of 
inputs  and  outputs),  3)  ease  of  use  (human  interface  assessment),  and  4)  the  quantita¬ 
tive  statistical  similarity  of  predictions  between  the  models,  given  equivalent  inputs, 
within  a  specified  confidence  level. 

Research  Objectives 

The  research  is  accomplished  by  developing  a  methodology  to  compare  the 
sortie  generation  capabilities  of  SORGEN  and  TSAR  simulation  models  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  documenting  the  results,  and  analyzing  the  findings. 

The  five  investigative  areas  are  summarized  by  the  following  questions. 

To  what  extent  are  the  models  equivalent  with  respect  to: 

1 .  The  general  classification  and  level  of  poformance? 

2.  The  input  requirements  and  characteristics? 

3.  The  output  data  format  and  characteristics? 

4.  The  man-machine  interface  (ease  of  use)? 

5.  The  output  data,  given  equivalent  inputs? 
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Research  Hypotheses 

The  overall  intent  of  this  research  is  to  determine,  using  the  devel(^)ed 
methodology,  whether  SORGEN  and  TSAR  are  qualitatively  and/or  quantitatively 
equivalent;  therefore,  the  hypotheses  posed  are: 

1.  Hq.  SORGENou^UjTy^-riVELY^TSARQUAUTATrVELY 

HaI  SORGENoUALrTATIVELY^TSARQO  ALfTATIVELY 

2.  Hq!  SORGENooAMTTTATIVBLY^TSARQUAWtTrATIVELY 
Ha.  SORGEN(jUANTTrATIVELY^TSARQUANnTAnVELY 

Scope  and  Limitations 

The  scope  of  this  comparison  is  to  evaluate  the  simulation  models  for  qualita¬ 
tive  and  quantitative  equivalence  in  terms  of  sortie  generation  at  the  airbase  level. 

The  intent  is  to  compare  and  exercise,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  models 
across  the  full  dynamic  range  of  the  common  functions  related  to  sortie  generation. 
Comparison  of  the  models  is  limited  to  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  comparison  of 
common  features.  No  attempt  is  nude  to  evaluate  features  and  capabilities  which  are 
not  common  to  both  models.  This  constrains  evaluation  of  the  AMTAF  model  to  the 
SORGEN  module.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  sortie  effectivaiess 
(MASTER),  logistics  simulation  (LOGSIM),  or  attack  (TSARINA)  modules  of 
AMTAF.  Where  the  models  differ  in  terms  of  capability,  individual  nKxlel  features 
are  turned  off.  Where  the  models  differ  in  terms  of  input  value,  but  have  similar 
capabilities,  every  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  databases  equivalent.  Expoimental 
factors  are  limited  to  those  applicable  to  both  models  except  as  noted  above. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Abort  -  "Failure  to  accomplish  a  mission  for  any  reason  other  than  enemy  action.  It 
may  occur  at  any  point  from  initiation  of  qieration  to  destination"  (11:1). 

Acceptance  -  The  condition  that  exists  when  a  model  user  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  performance  of  the  model  to  employ  it  in  the  decisirm-making  process. 

Accreditation  -  "An  official  determination  that  the  model  is  acceptable  for  a  specific 
purpose"  (32:4). 

Aerospace  Ground  Equipment  (AGE)  -  "All  equipment  required  on  the  ground  to 
make  a  weapon  system,  command  and  control  system,  support  system,  advanced 
objective,  subsystem  or  end-item  of  equipment  operational  in  its  intended  environ¬ 
ment"  (1 1 :27).  Aerospace  ground  equipment  may  also  be  used  interchangeably  with 
support  equipment. 

Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  -  "A  service  operated  by  ^>propriate  authority  to 
promote  the  safe,  orderly,  and  expeditious  flow  of  air  traffic"  (11:38). 

Aircraft  Battle  Damage  Repair  (ABDR)  -  Repair  of  damage  incurred  during  battle 
conditions. 

Aircraft  Ground  Damage  Repair  (AGDR)  -  Repair  of  damage  incurred  during 
ground  handling  operations  or  base  attack. 

Attrition  rate  -  "A  factor,  normally  expressed  as  a  percentage,  reflecting  the  degree 
of  losses  of  personnel  or  nonconsumable  supplies  due  to  various  causes  within  a 
specific  period  of  time"  (11:74). 

Avionics  Intermediate  Shops  (AIS)  -  "Sp^ial  test  equipment  used  for  repairing 
avionic  LRUs  and  SRUs"  (15:xi). 

Cannibalization  -  "The  authorized  removal  of  specific  components  from  one  item  of 
AF  property  for  installation  on  another  item  of  AF  property  to  meet  {niority  require¬ 
ments  with  the  obligation  of  replacing  the  removed  components"  (11:107). 

Dispersed  Operating  Base  (DOB)  -  An  alternate  base  of  operations  where  a 
squadron  or  wing  will  deploy,  usually  with  reduced  or  minimal  support  capability. 
Relies  on  a  MOB  for  extended  support  requirements. 

Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRU)  -  "An  item  that  is  normally  removed  and  rqilaced  as 
a  single  unit  to  correct  a  deficiency  or  malfimction  on  a  weapon  or  support  system  and 
item  of  equipment"  (11:393). 
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LOGSIM  -  The  logistics  simulation  module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force 
Simulation  Model. 

Main  Operating  Base  (MOB)  -  A  permanent  or  semi-permanent  base  of  operations 
normally  possessing  full  maintenance  and  administrative  support  capability  for  one  or 
more  operational  squadrons.  May  support  dispersed  operating  bases  with  aircraft, 
materiel,  and  personnel. 

Monte-Carlo  Simulation  -  A  simulation  which  samples  from  a  distribution  of 
possible  outcomes  to  obtain  a  probabilistic  approximation  for  determining  the 
occurrence  of  events  (11:460). 

Off-Equipment  Task  -  A  maintenance  task  accomplished  on  a  subassembly  or  LRU 
remov^  from  the  aircraft. 

On-Equipment  Task  -  A  maintenance  task  accomplished  on  the  aircraft. 

Scenario  -  A  set  of  hypothesized  conditions  derived  for  the  purpose  of  emulating  a 
specific  environment  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  outcomes  of  processes. 

Shop  Replaceable  Unit  (SRU)  -  A  component  part  of  an  aircraft  LRU  usually 
replaced  at  the  intermediate  shop  or  depot  level  of  repair.  Commonly  used  to  refer  to 
avionics  systems  subassemblies,  such  as  circuit  cards. 

Simulation  -  A  descriptive  technique  that  involves  developing  a  model  of  some  real 
phenomenon  and  then  performing  experiments  on  that  model  (10:587). 

SORGEN  -  The  sortie  generation  module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force 
Simulation  Model. 

Softie  -  "The  flight  of  a  single  aircraft  from  takeoff  until  landing”  (11:634). 

Tanks,  Racks,  Adapters,  and  Pylons  (TRAP)  -  Ancillary  aircraft  equipnimt  used  to 
configure  an  aircraft  for  a  specific  mission  or  purpose.  Normally  managed  separately 
from  the  weapon  system  and  of  key  concern  to  managers  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
equipment  to  the  employment  of  the  aircraft. 

TSARINA  -  An  airbase  attack  simulation  module  common  to  both  TSAR  and 
SORGEN. 

Validation  -  "The  process  of  determining  the  degree  to  which  an  model  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  real  world  from  the  perqiective  of  the  intended  uses  of  the 
model"  (32:4). 
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Variable  -  "A  characteristic  expressed  numerically  which  may  differ  from  one  item  of 
observation  to  another"  (11:734). 

Verification  -  "The  process  of  determining  that  a  model  implementation  accurately 
represents  the  developers’  conceptual  descriptions  and  specifications"  (32:4). 

Overview  of  the  Following  Clusters 

The  following  chapter  reviews  pertinent  literature  relative  to  simulation  models 
in  general,  issues  of  verification,  validation,  accreditation,  and  acceptance,  and  the  use 
of  simulation  models  in  logistics  decision-making. 

The  methodology  chapter  details  the  development  of  the  techniques  used  to 
compare  AMTAF  and  TSAR  both  in  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  sense.  Next  the 
measurement  techniques,  sample  size  calculations,  confidence  intervals,  decision 
rationale,  and  statistical  tests  are  presented,  along  with  the  data  collection  plan 
detailing  measures  taken  to  insure  data  validity.  Necessary  assumptions  and  limita¬ 
tions  are  included  where  needed. 

The  findings  and  analysis  chapter  describes  the  results  of  both  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analytical  effort.  Comparison  tables  detailing  subjective  similarities 
and  differences  of  the  simulation  models  along  with  the  researchers’  impressions  of 
the  models’  ease  of  use  are  also  presented  here.  The  statistical  comparative  analysis 
of  the  data  resulting  from  running  the  models  is  included  with  the  formal  hypothesis 
statements,  confidence  level  calculations,  and  power  of  measurement  scores.  These 
data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  models  are  equivalent.  The  findings  and  analyses 
are  presented  and  {qrprqniate  conclusions  are  drawn. 
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The  conclusions  and  recommendations  chapter  summarizes  the  research, 
presents  significant  findings,  and  draws  conclusions.  Finally,  the  recommended 
follow-on  study  areas  are  presented  as  an  aid  to  future  research. 
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11.  Review  of  the  Literature 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  problems  with  the  use  of  simulation  models  is 
establishing  their  acceptance  among  the  organizations  who  may  benefit  from  their  use. 
The  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  (AMTAF)  and  the  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase 
Resources  (TSAR)  models  are  both  airbase  operability  models.  Yet  while  both  models 
claim  to  perform  the  same  basic  functions,  TSAR  is  used  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  AMTAF.  The  difference  in  use  is  indicative  of  the  need  for  establishing 
acceptance  of  simulation  models  within  the  organizations  intended  to  use  them.  This 
review  of  literature  establishes  a  knowledge  base  related  to  the  subject  of  model 
verification,  validation,  and  credibility  assessment.  It  provides  the  ground  work 
necessary  for  continuing  the  study  of  model  comparison  and  acceptance. 

Scope  of  the  Research  Topic 

This  review  establishes  a  basic  frameworic  from  which  a  detailed  study  of 
simulation  model  acceptance  can  begin.  Definitions  are  compared  of  several  cmicepts 
that  are  fundamentally  important  to  model  acceptance.  Some  of  the  existing  model 
verification  and  validation  methods  are  also  explored  to  examine  how  they  may 
contribute  to  acceptance  of  existing  models.  Further,  a  review  of  examples  of  model 
comparisons  is  made  to  learn  more  about  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  that 
process. 

This  literature  search  begins  by  defining  the  subject’s  most  basic  elements: 
verification,  validation,  credibility,  and  accreditation.  The  literature  is  explored  for 
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methods  of  verification,  validation  and  mode]  comparison.  Finally,  the  literature  is 
summarized  and  avenues  for  further  research  are  identified. 

Review  of  Definitions 

Four  terms  are  fundamental  to  the  study  of  simulation  model  acceptance: 
verification,  validation,  credibility,  and  accreditation.  A  brief  review  of  the  literature 
reveals  that  there  are  no  absolute  definitions  for  these  terms,  but  most  are  basically 
agreed  upon.  Each  author  defines  them  according  to  the  type  of  problem  being 
addressed. 

Definitions  for  Verification.  In  a  discussion  of  verification  and  validation, 
Carson  defmes  verification  as  ”the  process  of  comparing  the  conceptual  model  with 
the  computer  code  that  implements  that  conception"  (8:552).  This  definition  asks  the 
modeler  to  determine  whether  the  model’s  conceptual  framework  has  been  successfully 
captured  in  the  coded  instructions.  By  comparison,  Williams  and  Sikora  of  the 
Military  Operations  Research  Society  (MORS)  have  defined  verification  as  "the 
process  of  determining  that  a  model  implementation  accurately  represents  the 
developers’  conceptual  descriptions  and  specifications"  (32:4).  In  contrast  to  Carson, 
Williams  and  Sikora  divide  verification  into  two  diff^ent  subgroups:  logical  verifica¬ 
tion,  the  correctness  of  equations  and  algorithms;  and  code  verification,  the 
programming  accuracy  of  the  logical  elements  (32:4).  The  Law  and  Kelton  definition 
of  verification  says  that  "verification  is  determining  that  a  simulation  conqniter 
program  performs  as  intended,  i.e.,  debugging  the  computer  program.  Thus, 
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verification  checks  the  translation  of  the  conceptual  simulation  model  (e.g.,  flowcharts 
and  assumptions)  into  a  correctly  working  program"  (24:299). 

Definitions  for  Validation.  Validation  is  defined  by  Williams  and  Sikora  as 
"the  process  of  determining  the  degree  to  which  a  model  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  real  world  from  the  perspective  of  the  intended  uses  of  the  model"  (32:4). 
Validation  may  be  accomplished  at  one  or  more  levels.  The  modeler  may  declare  the 
model’s  logical  description  of  the  real  system  to  be  valid,  or  may  declare  the  model 
valid  for  its  accurate  simulation  of  real  world  events.  Having  achieved  validity  at 
either  of  these  levels,  the  modeler  may  declare  the  model  valid,  but  only  at  that  speci¬ 
fied  level.  Williams  and  Sikora  argue  that  while  a  model  may  be  validated  at  many 
levels,  its  validity  is  never  absolute  (32:4).  Law  and  Kelton  provide  this  definition  of 
validation:  "Validation  is  concerned  with  determining  whether  the  conceptual 
simulation  model  (as  opposed  to  the  computer  program)  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  system  under  study"  (24:299).  They  point  out  that  if  a  model  is  valid  then 
decisions  based  on  the  model  will  be  similar  to  those  made  by  managers  in  the  real 
world  system  (24:299).  They  noted  in  earlier  writings  that  accurate  representation  is 
determined  by  comparing  the  output  of  the  model  to  the  real  system  (23:334). 
Shannon’s  definition  of  validation  stresses  the  importance  of  the  manager’s  role.  He 
describes  validation  as  "the  process  of  bringing  to  an  acceptable  level  the  user’s 
confidence  that  any  inference  about  a  system  derived  from  the  simulation  is  correct" 
(31:29).  This  definition  establishes  the  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
manager/decision-maker’s  role  in  model  use  and  other  definitions  that  describe  the 
manager’s  confidence  in  model  ou^ut. 
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Definitions  of  Credibility  and  Accreditation.  While  these  two  terms  differ 
in  meaning  outside  the  realm  of  modeling,  they  are  approximately  equal  in  this 
context.  The  General  Accounting  Office  defines  credibility  as  "the  level  of  confidence 
that  a  decision-maker  should  have  in  their  [model’s]  results"  (21:2).  Carson  states,  "a 
credible  model  is  one  that  is  accepted  by  the  client  as  being  sufficiently  accurate  to  be 
used  as  an  aid  in  making  decisions"  (8:552).  Williams  and  Sikora  provide  the  MORS 
definition  of  accreditation  to  be  "an  official  determination  that  a  model  is  acceptable 
for  a  specific  purpose"  (32:4).  The  Law  and  Kelton  definition  of  credibility  is  "when 
a  simulation  model  and  its  results  are  accepted  by  the  manager/client  as  being  valid, 
and  are  used  as  an  aid  in  making  decisions"  (24:299).  In  each  of  these  definitions,  a 
firm’s  chosen  representative  accepts  a  model  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  for 
decision-making.  The  manager’s  acceptance  that  a  model’s  output  is  valid  may  be  as 
important  as  the  validation  process  itself,  since  without  the  decision-maker’s  trust  that 
the  model  will  return  useable  information,  there  is  little  chance  the  model’s  output  will 
be  used  and  thus  little  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  model.  Given  an  established 
accuracy,  what  methods  should  be  used  to  establish  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
decision-maker? 

Review  of  Methods  for  Model  Acceptance 

As  expected,  the  literature  revealed  several  different  concepts  fw  assuring  the 
acceptance  of  models.  The  most  common  theme  among  these  concepts  is  that  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  assure  a  model’s  acceptance  is  to  conduct  verification  and 
validation  studies  during  the  development  of  the  model  (1:2,  8:552,  13,  23:44). 
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Furthermore,  to  assure  acceptance  of  a  model,  the  developer  should  include  the  in¬ 
tended  users  in  every  step  of  the  development  process.  Participation  during  the 
development  of  the  model  allows  the  user  to  determine  personally  that  the  model  does 
what  it  is  intended  to  do  (8:552).  Failure  to  follow  this  practice  causes  a  failure  of 
confidence,  as  evidenced  by  the  case  of  AMTAF,  a  fully  developed  Air  Force  weapon 
system  modeling  simulation.  The  organization  that  procured  AMTAF  was  involved  in 
the  development  process  but  the  organization  responsible  for  performing  analysis  was 
not  and  consequentiy  lacks  the  confidence  necessary  to  use  its  output.  In  some  cases, 
as  with  AMTAF,  the  end  user  is  not  able  to  estabb'^h  ..iodel  confidence  as  a  result  of 
direct  participation  in  model  development.  This  being  the  case,  alternative  methods 
should  be  sought  for  helping  the  user  achieve  a  sufficient  level  of  confidence  (accep¬ 
tance)  in  their  models.  The  remainder  of  this  literature  review  examines  the  existing 
concepts  of  verification,  validation,  and  credibility  assessment  and  model  comparisons 
to  determine  a  baseline  from  which  post-development  acceptance  may  be  achieved. 

The  Bald  Method.  Osman  Balci  developed  a  concept  of  the  simulation  life 
cycle,  presented  in  Figure  1.  His  method  includes  10  data  input/output  phases 
(rectangles),  10  data  transformation  processes  (hollow  arrowheads),  and  13  credibility 
assessment  stages  (CAS)  (solid  arrowheads)  that  come  together  to  form  his  perception 
of  the  simulation  development  life  cycle  (1:62).  Of  primary  interest  in  this  research 
are  the  13  credibility  assessment  stages  (Figure  2)  that  Balci  developed  (1:66),  which 
illustrate  a  wide  array  of  validation  and  verification  requirements.  Balci’s  credibility 
assessment  stages  provide  a  framework  of  the  elements  involved  in  validation  and 
verification,  and  the  relationships  that  may  exists  among  them. 
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Figure  1.  The  Balci  Life  Cycle  (1:63) 


Balci  intended  this  assessment  framework  to  be  used  during  the  development 
stages  of  modeling.  The  problem  being  experienced  by  the  Air  Force  is  concerned 
with  fully  developed  models,  requiring  modification  of  Balci’s  work  before  its  use. 
However,  Balci  provides  both  a  logical  and  quantitative  frameworic  for  determining 
which  elements  are  most  important  in  assessing  the  credibility  of  an  existing  model. 
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Figure  2.  The  Balci  Credibility  Assessment  Stages  (1:66) 


The  Williams  and  Sikora  Method.  Williams  and  Sikora  provide  a  more 
straight  forward  approach  to  model  accreditation.  They  divide  the  tasks  associated 
with  model  accreditation  into  two  major  segments:  face  validity  and  documentation 
(32:5). 

Face  Validity.  Face  validity  is  accomplished  through  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  model  output  data  by  comparing  them  to  data  collected  (torn  the  real 
system.  This  type  of  validity  is  frequently  performed  using  experts  to  evaluate  the 
available  data.  Expert  evaluation  of  models  is  very  useful  especially  where  real-world 
data  are  not  available  (32:5).  Law  and  Kelton  refer  to  a  model  that  has  high  face 
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validity  as  one  that  "on  the  surface,  seems  reasonable  to  people  who  are  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  system  under  study"  (24:308).  Law  and  Kelton’s  discussion  of 
establishing  face  validity  recommends  the  modeler  use  at  least  seven  techniques. 

First,  obtain  information  from  system  experts  by  working  closely  with  individuals  who 
are  knowledgeable  of  the  system  under  study.  Second,  collect  information  about  the 
system  by  collecting  information  from  an  identical  or  similar  system  as  the  one  of 
interest.  Third,  make  use  of  existing  theory  when  at  all  possible.  Fourth,  make  use 
of  the  results  from  similar  modeling  efforts  which  provide  a  good  source  for  lessons 
learned.  Fifth,  the  modeler  should  make  use  of  experience  and  intuition,  being 
careful  to  substantiate  these  hypotheses  during  the  modeling  effort.  Sixth,  bring  the 
decision-makers  and  managers  into  the  modeling  effort  on  a  regular  basis,  allowing 
them  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  model.  This  activity  will  help  assure  the 
decision-makers  develop  a  trust  in  the  model,  its  capability,  and  its  output,  making  the 
use  of  the  model  for  decision-making  more  likely.  Finally,  the  modeler  should 
conduct  a  formal  walkthrough  of  the  conceptual  model  with  managers,  decision¬ 
makers,  and  other  key  personnel.  The  walkthrough  assures  key  personnel  that  the 
model’s  concept  is  sound  and  that  assumptions  are  correct  (24:308-310).  These  seven 
steps  provide  a  sound  approach  for  assuring  the  model’s  logical  design  is  adequate  for 
its  intended  purposes. 

Documentation.  The  second  set  of  tasks  suggested  by  Williams  and 
Sikora,  documentation,  is  intended  to  cover  both  logical  verification  and  code  verifi¬ 
cation.  Logical  verification  covers  assumptions  and  the  review  of  pathways  through 
the  model.  Code  verification  takes  a  look  at  the  actual  programmed  code  to  ensure  it 


follows  the  structure  of  the  conceptual  model  and  correctly  addresses  the  assumptions 
of  the  model.  Documentation  is  used  heavily  by  the  analyst  to  perform  the  logical 
verification  of  the  model  and  is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  the  programmed  code  to 
perform  the  code  verification  (32:5-6). 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Methods.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  is  credited  here  with  the  development  of  two  methods  for  assessing  the 
credibility  of  simulation  models.  The  first  was  published  in  1979  and  considered  five 
criteria,  while  the  second  was  published  in  1987  and  covered  three  broad  categories. 

General  Accounting  Office,  1979.  The  1979  GAO  publication, 
"Guidelines  for  Model  Evaluation,"  provides  an  alternative  for  model  evaluation. 

This  method  of  evaluation  uses  five  major  criteria:  1)  documentation,  2)  validity 
(theoretical,  data,  and  operational),  3)  computer  model  verification,  4)  maintainability 
(updating  and  review),  and  5)  useability  (Figure  3).  This  method’s  foundation  is 
based  on  the  model’s  documentation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  model  is  based  on 
validity,  verification,  useability,  and  maintainability  (20:3,  22:9). 

General  Accounting  Office.  1987.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO),  in  a  1987  report  on  simulation  assessment  procedures,  proposed  a  framework 
for  assessing  the  credibility  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  simulation  models.  The 
framework  consists  of  three  major  areas  of  concern:  1)  Theory,  model  design,  and 
input  data;  2)  Correspondence  between  the  model  and  the  real  world;  and  3)  Support 
structures,  documentation,  and  reporting  (19:713-714,  21:19).  These  elements  are 
considered  by  the  GAO  to  constitute  important  elements  in  assessing  the  credibility  of 
models. 
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MODEL  DOCUMENTATION 


Theory.  Model  Design,  and  Input  Data.  This  division  of  the 
GAO  frameworic  is  concerned  with  how  well  the  model  simulates  the  real  system.  It 
considers  such  things  as  the  characterization  of  the  real  world  used  to  develt^  the 
model,  whether  the  model’s  conceptual  framework  matches  the  real  world  character- 
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ization,  and  how  accurate  and  realistic  input  data  are  compared  with  those  found  in 
the  real  system  (19:716-718,  21:18-20). 

Model  Versus  Real  World  Correspondence.  This  area  is 
quantitative.  It  addresses  accuracy  of  verification  efforts,  statistical  accuracy, 
validation  accuracy,  and  sensitivity  testing.  The  objective  of  this  area  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  nKxlel  provides  an  adequate  representation  of  the  real  system  and 
that  the  data  produced  by  the  model  are  consistent  with  data  produced  by  the  real 
system  (19:718-720,  21:20-21). 

Support,  Documentation,  and  Reporting.  Their  last  area 
addresses  issues  of  infrastructure  dealing  with  the  management  of  model  support 
requirements.  Some  of  the  issues  covered  in  this  portion  of  the  credibility  assessment 
are:  1)  ensuring  accurate  documentation  is  available  for  persoimel  who  use  the  model, 
2)  ensuring  requirements  for  design,  operations  and  data  management  are  in  place  and 
functioning,  and  3)  ensuring  accurate  reports  are  provided  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  model  (19:720-721,  21:21). 

The  Three  Step  Method.  Carson,  Law  and  Kelton,  and  Van  Horn  (8:552- 
558,  24:307-314,  and  31:247-258)  all  use  the  same  three  steps  as  the  framework  for 
their  methods  of  assessment:  1)  face  validity,  2)  assumption  testing,  and  3)  output 
testing.  Each  of  these  three  steps  is  discu^ed  individually  in  the  following  sections. 

Testing  Face  Validity.  Face  validity  is  a  test  of  reasonableness  from 
the  perspective  of  the  expert  user.  The  model  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure  diat  the 
conceptual  model  matches  the  real  system  to  an  accq)table  degree.  Techniques  that 
might  be  employed  here  are:  tracing  logical  paths  through  the  model  to  ensure 
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conflicts  are  removed,  examination  of  the  methods  used  for  structured  programming, 
and  conducting  sensitivity  analysis  to  determine  which  variables  are  most  sensitive  to 
input  changes  (8:554-555).  Law  and  Kelton  state  that  evidence  of  expert  involvement 
in  the  development  of  models  improves  the  face  validity  of  the  model  (24:308-310). 

Testing  the  Assumptions.  In  their  discussions  of  testing  assumptions, 
both  Van  Horn,  and  Law  and  Kelton  support  the  use  of  empirical  analysis.  Their 
primary  tool  for  accomplishing  these  tests  is  sensitivity  analysis,  the  analysis  of 
models  to  determine  what  changes  in  output  data  occur  when  model  variables  are 
experimentally  tested  (24:310-311,  31:251-252).  (Tarson  argues  that  the  assumptions 
can  be  tested  through  animation.  The  use  of  graphical  presentations  enhances  the 
expert’s,  as  well  as  the  user’s,  confidence  that  the  model  assumptions  are  correct. 
Carson  warns,  however,  against  making  judgements  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
assumptions  based  on  animation  alone  and  adds  that  statistical  analysis  should  comple¬ 
ment  this  activity  (8:555). 

Testing  Output  Data.  Law  and  Kelton  provide  a  basis  for  beginning 
the  test  of  output  data.  They  discuss  the  Turing  test  which  consists  of  providing 
experts  with  ou^ut  data  from  the  real  system  as  well  as  the  model.  They  are  asked  to 
identify  which  set  of  data  came  from  the  real  system.  If  the  experts  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  sets  of  data,  then  the  model  probably  approximates  the 
real  system  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  They  also  discuss  the  use  of  statistical 
analysis,  primarily  whether  one  should  use  hypothesis  testing  or  statistical  differences. 
Since  the  model  is  only  an  approximation  of  the  real  system,  the  use  of  a  null 
hypothesis  that  says  the  real  system  and  the  model  are  equal  is  logically  wrong.  Law 
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and  Kelton  support  the  use  of  difference  testing  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
statistical  difference  between  the  output  of  the  model  and  the  real  system  (23:340- 
342). 

Review  of  Model  Conqforisons 

Through  review  of  the  literature  it  is  evident  that  the  desired  method  of 
evaluation  is  to  involve  prospective  users  in  the  development  of  simulation  models, 
thereby  enabling  the  user  to  simultaneously  develop  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
structure  and  capabilities  of  the  model.  It  is  also  desirable  to  evaluate  models  using 
the  best  available  real  data,  preferably  complete  historical  data,  that  would  allow  the 
evaluation  team  to  observe  whether  the  model  accurately  rq)licates  historical  results. 
Unfortunately,  some  instances  render  these  conditions  unobtainable. 

In  large  organizations  such  as  the  United  States  Air  Force,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  include  every  potential  user  of  a  model  in  its  development.  Further¬ 
more,  confidence  in  a  model  must  be  established  by  the  user  for  a  particular  purpose 
(20:7).  There  can  be  no  blanket  evaluation  of  a  model  that  applies  to  every  situation. 
Many  of  the  airbase  operability  (ABO)  models  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
simulate  the  effect  of  air  and  ground  assaults  on  facilities,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
other  resources  of  airbases.  To  collect  and  use  real  data  would  require  die  destruction 
of  these  resources;  this  is  obvitHisly  unacceptable.  These  situations  demand  the 
development  and  use  of  alternative  methods  for  evaluating  simulation  models. 

The  literature  reveals  other  alternatives  for  simulation  evaluation  such  as  the 
use  of  expert  opinion  and  model-to-model  comparisons.  While  these  and  other 
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evaluation  methodologies  have  been  studied  at  length,  it  is  model-to-model  comparison 
that  may  hold  considerable  value  and  deserves  further  research.  Within  this  realm  of 
model  evaluation,  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  in  the  literature  that  model-to- 
model  comparisons  have  received  in-depth  attention. 

There  are  examples  of  model  comparisons  in  the  literature.  In  September 
1986,  an  AFIT  thesis  authored  by  David  Noble,  titled  "Comparison  of  the  TSAR 
Model  to  the  LCOM  Model,"  attempted  to  compare  two  models.  Nt^le’s  effort 
consisted  of  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  two  models  using  a  randomized  block  design 
and  manipulating  one  independent  variable,  target  daily  sortie  rate,  while  holding  all 
other  independent  variables  constant.  He  then  observed  the  two  dependent  variables, 
man-hour  usage  and  sortie  production,  and  analyzed  the  output  of  the  two  models  to 
determine  if  significant  statistical  differences  existed  between  the  variable  means 
(29:12-20).  Noble  concluded  his  experimental  design  was  flawed  due  to  differences 
between  the  databases  used  for  each  model  (29:12-20). 

A  similar  effort  in  September  1987,  by  Gregg  Clailc,  titled  "The  Theater 
Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  and  Logistics  Composite  Models:  A  Comparison," 
also  attempted  to  compare  one  model  to  another.  Clark  mirrored  the  work  of  Noble 
but  attempted  to  ensure  the  databases  were  as  identical  as  possible  (9:24-33).  Clailc 
concluded  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  results  of  the  two  models,  this 
seemingly  due  to  nearly  identical  databases  (9:58-59). 

An  additional  research  effort  was  conducted  in  1991,  by  David  Leonhaidt, 
titled  "A  Comparison  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  and  Logistics  Composite 
Simulation  Models. "  In  his  comparison  Leonhardt  concluded  there  was  no  statistical 
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difference  between  the  two  models  under  study  (26).  However,  Leonhardt  like  his 
two  predecessors  only  varied  two  factors  to  achieve  his  results,  and  the  databases  used 
were  very  small  and  general. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  Clark’s  and  Leonhardt’s  study  showed  no 
significant  difference  in  the  output  of  the  two  models,  the  experimental  designs  used 
by  Noble,  Clark,  and  Leonhardt  were  very  tightly  controlled  and  limited  in  scope.  In 
all  three  studies  the  researchers  only  marginally  exercised  the  quantitative  capability  of 
the  models  and  made  no  documented  comparison  of  the  models’  features.  A 
qualitative  and  quanutauve  comparison  is  required  for  a  sound  model  assessment. 

In  a  1979  report  by  the  GAO  on  DOD  simulations,  the  authors  discuss  both  the 
Army’s  and  the  Air  Forces’s  use  of  model-to-model  comparison  fm-  the  purposes  of 
validation.  They  note,  "The  reasonable  agreement  of  results  when  simulating  similar 
conditions  suggests  that  model-to-model  validation  can  marginally  strengthen  credibili¬ 
ty,  especially  when  comparisons  with  real-world  data  are  lacking"  (19:720,  21:43). 
This  approach  to  model  evaluation  seems  reasonable,  but  requires  a  well-  documented, 
substantive  methodology.  This  research  addresses  the  development  and  documentation 
of  that  methodology. 

Conclusion 

This  literature  review  provides  the  basis  for  beginning  an  in-depth  study  of 
acceptance  as  it  pertains  to  fully  developed  models.  The  derinitions  discussed  provide 
a  foundation  and  common  point  of  reference  for  the  research.  The  methods  discussed 
offer  a  list  of  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  achieve  acceptance  of  simulation  models.  The 
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execution  of  these  methods,  however,  is  intended  to  occur  during  the  development 
stages  of  modeling.  They  differ  from  the  model  assessment  method  developed  in  this 
research  because  the  method  developed  in  this  research  takes  place  in  the  post¬ 
development  phase  of  the  model’s  life-cycle. 
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///.  Methodology 


Introduction 

The  literature  review  outlined  methods  of  verification  and  validation  used 
during  model  development  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  simulation  models.  The  cited 
methods  are  formal  processes  that  provide  the  basis  for  initial  acceptance.  Frequently 
model  users  are  not  exposed  to  the  formal  verification  and  validation  process,  as  are 
modelers,  leaving  them  to  develop  their  own  methods  for  establishing  a  basis  for 
model  acceptance  after  the  development  phase.  In  the  absence  of  a  formalized 
methodology  model  users  do  one  of  three  things:  research  and  establish  a  basis  for 
acceptance  or  rejection,  fail  to  use  the  model  from  lack  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
support  management  decisions,  or  use  the  model  without  properly  questioning  its 
validity,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  cations.  There  is  little  written  regarding  a 
means  of  insuring  post-development  accuracy  of  models  short  of  comparing  model 
data  to  some  accepted  standard  of  measurement,  usually  real  system  data  as  in  the 
Turing  test.  In  some  instances,  however,  collection  of  real  world  data  is  impractical 
or  impossible;  this  is  especially  true  for  aiii)ase  operability  and  attack  data.  Model-to- 
model  comparison  offers  a  potential  solution  for  documenting  a  model’s  capability, 
qualitatively  comparing  its  purpose  and  features,  and  quantitatively  testing  its  perfor¬ 
mance,  enabling  the  user  to  select  the  model  that  best  meets  his  or  her  needs. 

Further,  the  understanding  and  insights  resulting  from  such  a  comparison  establish  a 
foundation  on  which  to  base  a  level  of  confidence  that  the  model  effectively  supports 
the  decision-making  process.  Earlier  research  in  model  comparison  has  focused  solely 
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on  the  quantitative  statistical  equivalence  of  models.  The  Noble  (29)  and  Clark  (9) 
theses  established  some  comparative  equivalence  of  portions  of  the  Logistics 
Composite  Model  (LCOM)  and  TSAR,  followed  by  the  work  of  Leonhardt  (26)  who 
conducted  similar  comparisons  with  LCOM  and  AMTAF.  A  more  robust  quantitative 
comparison  and  the  addition  of  a  qualitative  comparison  is  necessary  to  fully  assess 
overall  model  equivalence. 

The  foundation  of  this  research  is  adapted  from  a  construct  used  by  the  GAO, 
discussed  and  presented  as  Figure  3  in  the  literature  review.  Figure  3  is  repeated 
below  as  Figure  4  to  ease  its  comparison  to  the  framework  for  this  research  which  is 
presented  in  Figure  5.  Note  the  common  basis  of  the  two  diagrams:  model  doc¬ 
umentation.  The  design,  programmer,  analyst,  and  user  manuals  are  key  to  the 
evaluation  of  any  model.  The  proposed  evaluation  and  research  efforts  rely  on  the 
depth  and  accuracy  of  the  model  documentation  to  support  the  comparison  of  AMTAF 
and  TSAR.  Since  comparison  of  existing  models  is  necessarily  done  after  the  model 
development  phase  has  ended,  it  is  extremely  important  that  all  available  documenta¬ 
tion  be  acquired  and  studied  in  depth  to  fully  comprehend  the  intended  use,  features, 
and  operation  of  the  models  under  study.  The  research  begins  by  examining  the 
models  from  a  qualitative  perspective. 

Qualitative  Comparison 

The  qualitative  evaluation  of  a  simulation  model  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
potential  user  the  requisite  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding  to  competently 
employ  the  model  and  its  capability,  and  answers  the  first  four  investigative  questions. 
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Figure  4.  Interrelationships  Among  Evaluation  Criteria  (22:25) 


To  what  extent  are  the  models  equivalent  with  respect  to: 

1 .  The  general  classification  and  level  of  performance? 

2.  The  input  requirements  and  characteristics? 

3.  The  output  data  format  and  characteristics? 

4.  The  man-machine  interface  (ease  of  use)? 
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Each  of  these  questions  addresses  an  area  within  the  comparison  construct 
presented  in  Figure  5.  The  first  question  is  addressed  by  the  simulation  background 
and  documentation  comparison.  The  second  question  is  addressed  by  the  simulation 
features  and  input  database  comparison.  Finally,  the  third  and  fourth  questions  are 
addressed  within  the  simulation  model  useability  comparison,  since  output  data  and  the 
man-machine  interface  are  factors  of  useability. 
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The  potential  user  can  establish  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  models  under  study 
by  conducting  an  in-depth  review  of  the  model’s  documentation.  This  section  outlines 
the  qualitative  comparison  methodology  used  to  achieve  a  detailed  understanding  of 
fSAR  and  SORGEN.  An  explanation  is  given  why  a  thorough  review  of  the  docu¬ 
mentation  is  important,  including  the  models’  general  classification,  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance,  modeling  environment,  evolution,  and  its  original  reason  for  development. 
Next,  the  documentation  of  each  model  is  studied  to  determine  whether  both  models’ 
documentation  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  future  modeling  efforts.  During  the 
documentation  comparison  the  features  of  both  models  are  tabulated  in  a  form  that 
permits  easy  comparison  of  capabilities.  The  models’  data  input  requirements  are  also 
compared  through  the  construction  of  a  logical  map  of  the  models’  databases,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  models’  useability  is  documented  based  on  our  own  subjective  criteria. 
The  qualitative  evaluation  begins  with  the  background  and  documentation  of  the 
models  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  circles  of  Figure  5.  Figure  6  provides  an 
expansion  of  the  model  background  and  documentation  comparison. 


SIMULATION 
BACKQ^UND  & 
bOCUMENTATlON 


^  MODEL  BACKGROUND 
I— History 
—  Purpose 
Evolution 

^  DOCUMENTATION  COMPARISON 
—  Structure 
—  Detail 
—  Illustrations 
—  Examples 
—  Clarity 


Figure  6.  Background  and  Documentation  Comparison 
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Model  Background.  A  basic  knowledge  of  each  models'  evolution  is 
necessary  to  understanding  what  the  models  were  originally  intended  to  simulate.  The 
researchers  review  the  history  of  the  models  to  determine  when  the  models  were 
originally  developed,  their  original  purposes  for  development  and  their  evolution  since 
development.  The  documentation  for  both  SORGEN  and  TSAR  is  researched  to  learn 
the  general  classification  of  the  models  (e.g.  sortie  generation,  attack,  logistics,  etc), 
and  the  level  of  performance  (e.g.  high,  intermediate,  or  low  fidelity).  These  findings 
are  then  documented  and  provide  a  general  description  of  each  model  under  study  that 
may  be  referred  to  in  future  study  or  by  other  researchers  or  model  users.  The  next 
phase  is  comprised  of  comparing  the  documentation  for  TSAR  and  SORGEN. 

Documentation  Comparison.  Once  the  basic  comparison  of  the  models’ 
classification  has  been  accomplished,  the  specific  features,  capabilities,  and  character¬ 
istics  are  investigated  using  the  documentation  of  each  model  as  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  (20:3,  22:9).  This  investigation  also  compares  the  models’  documentation 
and  assesses  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  along  with  similarities  and 
differences. 

The  documentation  is  evaluated  holistically,  considering  structure,  level  of 
detail,  illustrations  (diagrams  &  figures),  examples,  and  ease  of  comprehension 
(clarity).  This  subjective  analysis  is  drawn  from  the  combined  perceptions  of  the 
researchers.  Since  neither  investigator  has  prior  experience  with  either  simulatimi 
model  this  analysis  should  provide  a  reasonably  unbiased  measure  of  the  adequacy  and 
useability  of  the  documentation.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  set  of 
documentation  are  recorded  and  then  compared  and  contrasted  to  establish  the  degree 
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of  similarity.  The  overall  intent  of  this  analysis  is  to  provide  a  measure  of  the 
suitability  of  the  documentation  to  support  employment  of  the  models.  Continuing  on 
to  the  next  qualitative  area  shown  in  Figure  5,  an  assessment  is  made  of  the  models’ 
features  and  databases.  This  portion  of  the  qualitative  comparison  is  expanded  in 
Figure  7. 

Features  Catalog  and  Database  Comparison.  To  compare  the  simulation 
models’  specific  features,  capabilities,  and  characteristics,  a  catalog  or  listing  of  the 
features  is  assembled  relying  on  the  simulation  models’  written  documentation  to  gain 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  models’  individual  capabilities.  Comparison  of  the 
models’  databases  is  accomplished  by  identifying  common  data  requirements  and 
mapping  the  data  locations  within  each  of  the  respective  databases.  Identifying  the 
purpose  and  location  of  each  data  element  provides  the  basis  for  the  translation  of  a 
database  for  use  in  quantitatively  comparing  the  two  simulation  models.  The 
construction  of  a  table  of  features  is  accomplished  first. 
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—  Table  of  Features 
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_  Database  Correlation 
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Figure  7.  Features  and  Database  Comparison 
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Table  of  Features.  A  list  of  the  models’  capabilities  is  constructed 
and  sorted  alphabetically  to  produce  a  comprehensive  listing  of  simulation  features. 
These  features  are  placed  into  a  table  the  format  of  which  is  presented  in  Table  1 . 
Assigned  to  each  feature  is  a  yes/no  indication  of  its  presence  or  absence  in  each 
model.  The  table  provides  a  tool  from  which  to  compare  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
simulation  models.  In  those  areas  where  a  simple  yes  or  no  is  less  than  adequate  in 
describing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  feature,  exceptions  are  indicated  and  footnoted 
specifically  within  the  context  of  the  table.  Once  completed  the  attention  is  turned  to 
the  database  correlation  and  mapping  effort. 


Table  1 


Simulation  Feature  Table  Format 

Siulation  Feature  TSAR  SORGER 


Database  Correlation  and  Mapping.  The  TSAR  and  AMTAF 
simulation  models  are  driven  by  databases  that  provide  information  describing  base 
facilities,  personnel,  aircraft,  maintenance,  supplies,  policy  and  so  on.  Any  similarity 
in  database  structure  and  content  should  indicate  some  degree  of  commonality  between 
the  simulation  models.  Since  the  goal  of  this  research  is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
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which  the  SORGEN  module  of  AMTAF  is  equivalent  to  TSAR,  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  databases  that  are  equivalent  to  facilitate  the  quantitative  comparison  of  the 
models.  Since  TSAR  is  the  more  widely  accepted  of  the  two  simulation  models,  a 
representative  TSAR  database  is  translated  to  one  useable  by  SORGEN.  Identification 
of  the  required  data  elements  and  the  detmnination  of  where  they  reside  in  the 
respective  databases  is  critical  to  the  translation  process.  To  accommodate  the 
database  translation  process  and  to  expand  the  qualitative  comparison  of  the  models 
the  two  databases  are  mapped  or  cross-indexed. 

The  TSAR  database  is  organized  in  fixed,  80-column  IBM  card  format.  It  is 
loosely  organized  by  card  type,  and  not  readable  by  most  users  without  indexing 
information.  The  AMTAF  data  are  organized  into  fimctional  databases  containing 
single  or  multiple  relations.  These  relations  consist  of  fimctionally  related  data 
elements.  The  AMTAF  database  printouts  label  the  data  elements  for  readability. 

The  AMTAF  database  structure  is  studied  first  to  determine  what  data  are 
required  by  the  SORGEN  module.  When  the  data  are  fully  identified,  a  search  for 
correlative  data  within  the  TSAR  database  is  accomplished.  A  listing  of  die  required 
AMTAF  databases  is  used  as  a  basis  of  this  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  data 
labeling  feature.  The  location  of  identical  or  similar  data  in  die  TSAR  database  is 
cross-indexed  using  the  card  type  (CT)  number  and  card  column  indicatm^.  Database 
mapping  tools  are  formulated  that  permit  the  cross-indexing  of  the  AMTAF  database 
structure  to  TSAR  card  type  and  alternatively  by  TSAR  card  type  to  AMTAF  database 
structure.  These  mapping  tools  provide  the  key  fOT  use  in  die  database  translation 
process.  The  final  category  of  the  qualitative  comparison  from  Figure  S  is  the 
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assessment  of  the  models’  useability.  Figure  8  provides  an  expansion  of  model 
useability  as  it  relates  to  the  model  comparison. 


—  USEABILITY  ASSESSMENT 
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-  Run  Time  Analysis 

^  Adequacy  of  Output 

Figure  8.  Useability  Comparison 


Useability  Assessment.  An  assessment  of  the  useability,  or  ease  with  which  a 
model  is  employed,  may  depend  on  several  factors,  among  them  the  users’  past 
experience  in  modeling,  preferences  for  menu  driven  versus  non-menu  driven  soft¬ 
ware,  and  the  depth  of  study  prior  to  the  first  modeling  attempt.  Since  useability  is 
different  for  individual  users,  it  is  appropriate  to  conduct  a  subjective  evaluation  of 
model  useability  over  the  course  of  the  entire  research  project.  The  useability  assess¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  longitudinal  in  nature  and  the  model  user  should  be  conscious  of 
its  importance  from  the  beginning  of  the  model  comparison.  Six  areas  of  useability 
believed  important  to  the  success  of  the  simulation  effort  are  subjectively  assessed. 
First,  an  assessment  is  made  of  the  differences  that  exist  for  each  model  in  tmms  of 
the  difficulty  in  learning  to  run  the  models.  Second,  an  assessment  is  made  of  die 
problems  encountered  during  the  production  of  databases  for  each  model  and  also  die 
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difficulty  experienced  with  manipulating  the  needed  simulation  data  reports.  Next,  an 
assessment  is  conducted  for  the  availability  of  debugging  tools  for  each  model  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  can  be  used  to  correct  problems.  The  fourth  assessment 
involves  identifying  the  problems  encountered  in  implementing  the  experimental 
design,  which  includes  the  ease  with  which  the  model  accommodates  the  manipulation 
of  input  data  to  achieve  a  successful  experimental  design,  and  whether  multiple 
simulation  runs  may  be  submitted  concurrently.  Fifth,  an  assessment  is  made  of  the 
time  required  to  achieve  each  run,  if  batch  submissions  may  be  made,  and  whether  the 
user’s  presence  is  necessary  throughout  a  run.  The  final  assessment  is  for  the 
adequacy  of  the  simulations  ouqiut,  the  content  and  format  of  system  generated 
output,  whether  the  user  is  provided  with  an  ability  to  define  output  reports  to  suit 
specific  needs,  and  whether  the  simulations  provide  the  type  of  data  necessary  for  the 
user  to  make  informed  decisions  based  on  the  results. 

Useability  is  an  important  factor  in  the  assessment  of  a  model,  especially  from 
the  user’s  point  of  view.  It  is  useability  that  may  have  the  most  significant  effect  on 
the  user’s  attitude  toward  a  model  and  thus  determine  whether  a  model  is  used  for 
decision-making  purposes.  The  qualitative  comparison  of  models  is  necessary  for 
determining  whether  there  is  a  logical  basis  on  which  to  make  an  overall  comparison 
of  models.  Completion  of  the  qualitative  comparison  prepares  the  way  for  building 
commmi  databases  and  conducting  a  quantitative  comparison  of  the  models.  The 
quantitative  comparison  is  expanded  and  presented  graphically  in  Figure  9. 
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Figure  9.  Quantitative  Comparison 


Quantitative  Comparison 

The  quantitative  comparison  of  simulation  output  provides  the  model  user  with 
another  class  of  information  on  which  to  evaluate  the  equivalency  of  the  models  under 
study  and  answers  the  investigative  question:  Are  the  model  ouq>uts  equivalent  given 
equivalent  inputs?  In  the  literature  review  an  investigation  is  made  into  several 
methods  by  which  researchers  can  assess  the  accuracy  of  model  output;  these  are 
adapted  and  synthesized  for  the  comparison  of  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  quantitative 
comparison  of  model  results  begins  with  a  determination  of  the  important  measures  to 
be  used  by  the  researchers.  The  translation  of  the  databases  is  discussed  and  how  they 
are  equilibrated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  A  discussion  is  also  provided  of  how 
the  factors  are  chosen  for  the  experimental  design.  A  methodology  is  provided  for 
conducting  pilot  runs,  determining  the  actual  experimental  design,  running  the  experi¬ 
mental  trials,  and  conducting  the  statistical  analysis.  These  methodologies  constitute 
the  quantitative  portion  of  the  research  and  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming 
sections  of  this  chapter.  The  discussion  begins  with  the  measure  of  merit. 
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The  Measure  of  Merit.  Conducting  a  quantitative  comparison  requires 
common  numerical  measures  of  overall  performance.  If  possible  the  effect  of  all 
aspects  of  the  simulation  environment  should  be  observed  in  a  single  measure.  Since 
the  TSAR  and  SORGEN  models  are  designed  to  simulate  the  operation  of  a  military 
airbase,  sorties  generated,  i.e.  the  number  of  combat  missions  flown  during  the 
simulation,  provides  an  overall  measure  of  airbase  operations  which  is  meaningful  to 
the  purpose  of  this  research.  Assuming  the  simulation  models  capture  the  interactive 
airbase  functions  which  influence  overall  sortie  production,  sorties  generated  will  be 
the  measure  of  merit  for  the  purpose  of  quantitatively  comparing  TSAR  and 
SORGEN.  To  conduct  this  comparison  a  TSAR  database  is  translated  for  use  in 
SORGEN  and  the  two  databases  are  equilibrated  to  employ  common  model  features. 

Database  Translation  and  Equilibration.  Quantitatively  comparing  TSAR 
and  SORGEN  requires  a  common  input  useable  by  both  models.  Much  of  the 
research  conducted  in  the  qualitative  analysis  contributes  directly  to  this  activity.  The 
development  of  the  table  of  features  to  permit  comparing  the  models  from  a  functional 
perspective  and  the  preparation  of  the  database  mapping  tools  provide  the  mechanisms 
to  support  the  development  of  equivalent  input  databases. 

There  are  several  databases  available  for  TSAR  that  have  been  devel(^)ed  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  policy,  determining  manning  and  resource  levels  for 
theater  operations,  and  for  studying  the  effect  of  enemy  attacks  on  airbases.  The  F-15 
TSAR  database  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  used  previously  in  extensive  research. 
It  was  originally  developed  by  Milt  Kamins  for  RAND  in  1987,  based  on  a  data 
collection  effort  by  RAND,  AFCSA/SAGP,  and  SYNERGY.  Therefore,  the  F-15 
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database  was  chosen  as  a  proven  and  acceptable  basis  from  which  to  develop 
equivalent  databases. 

Dissimilarities  in  the  simulation  models  and  their  databases  should  be  no 
surprise  since  different  modelers  developed  them.  When  a  feature  is  encountered  that 
is  not  in  both  models  or  is  not  obviously  replicated  equally,  the  lesser  capability 
becomes  the  standard  and  the  model  possessing  extended  capability  in  that  particular 
function  is  constrained  to  a  level  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equates  it  with  the  lesser 
capability.  Where  differences  in  fidelity  (level  of  detail)  are  encountered,  the  data 
inputs  are  aggregated  or  disaggregated,  where  possible,  to  exercise  the  maximum 
number  of  common  functions.  These  steps  are  designed  to  exercise  TSAR  and 
SORGEN  as  thoroughly  as  this  research  will  permit. 

After  completing  the  database  development  process,  each  database  is  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  its  companion  simulation  model  using  the  dd)ugging  tools  and  error 
detection  features  available.  Once  the  databases  are  proven  operable,  diey  are  used  to 
create  the  various  versions  needed  to  experimentally  exercise  the  simulation  models. 
First,  the  factors  are  chosen  to  be  used  in  the  comparison  experiment. 

Experimental  Factor  Selection.  Several  factors  important  to  the  sortie 
generation  process  must  be  chosen  to  build  the  experimental  design  for  diis  research. 
These  factors  must  be  clearly  defined  in  the  input  databases  and  oqiable  of  being 
varied  to  facilitate  experimentation.  In  addition,  the  following  criteria  are  used  in  the 
selection  of  factors: 

1)  Each  factor  must  be  present  in  each  of  the  simulation  models  or  capable  of 

being  implemented  with  a  high  degree  of  equality. 
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2)  Each  factor  must  have  a  direct  impact  on  sortie  generation  and  be  related  to 
the  logistics  infrastructure. 

3)  Each  factor  must  be  directly  influenced  by  operational  demands,  i.e., 
increased  sortie  rates,  or  use  of  more  logistics  resources. 

4)  The  set  of  factors  establishes  a  broad  inference  space,  i.e.,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  logistics  infrastructure  is  encompassed  by  the  factors  chosen. 
Each  of  the  models  under  study  simulates  the  logistics  operations  of  combat- 

oriented  airbases,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  flying  combat  aircraft  missions.  The 
factors  chosen  should  represent  the  major  capabilities  of  the  logistics  operation,  i.e. 
fuel,  munitions,  support  equipment,  etc.  A  general  representation  of  the  combat- 
oriented  logistics  system  and  its  components  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  In  the  Noble 
(29),  Clark  (9),  and  Leonhardt  (26)  research,  only  one  or  bvo  factors  are  varied  in  the 
experimental  design.  To  achieve  a  more  dynamic  and  reali.tic  simulation  of  an 
airbase’s  capability  to  generate  sorties,  multiple  factors  must  be  exercised.  This  also 
allows  a  broader  inference  space  on  which  to  evaluate  similarity  of  model 
performance. 

Preliminary  study  by  the  researchers  show  that  the  two  simulation  models  have 
a  high  degree  of  commonality  in  input  data.  Review  of  earlier  research  done  on  the 
TSAR  model  by  Diener  (12)  identified  factors  which  could  be  used  in  this  research. 
These  efforts  narrowed  the  focus  to  eight  factors  which  meet  the  above  criteria; 
however,  database  development  may  require  altering  the  choice  of  factors.  The 
tentative  factors  and  their  lowercase  letter  assignments  are: 
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1 .  Aircraft  -  factor  a 

2.  POL  (fuel)  -  factor  b 

3.  Munitions  -  factor  c 

4.  Missions  -  factor  d 

5.  Personnel  -  factor  e 

6.  Spares  (parts)  -  factor  f 

7.  AIS  (avionics  intermediate  shops)  -  factor  g 

8.  Support  equipment  -  factor  h 
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Selection  of  factor  levels  must  be  accomplished  next.  Drawing  again  on 
previous  research,  factors  a,e,f,g,  and  h  have  established  high  and  low  treatment 
levels  which  are  drawn  directly  into  this  research  (12).  The  levels  used  in  earlier 
research  are,  for  the  high  levels,  indicative  of  real  world  values  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  researcher.  The  low-level  values  are  set  at  a  25%  reduction  of  the 
high-level  values.  Factors  b  (POL)  and  c  (munitions),  also  used  in  Diener’s  research 
(12),  are  changed  to  represent  different  quantities  of  resupply.  The  high-level 
resupply  provides  90%  of  the  POL  and  munitions  required  if  all  of  the  high-level 
mission  demands  are  achieved.  The  low-level  resupply  provides  75%  of  the  POL  and 
munitions  required  if  all  of  the  high-level  mission  demands  are  achieved.  Factor  d 
(missions)  is  unique  to  this  experimental  design,  and  is  set  via  a  sortie  demand 
schedule.  The  value  initially  selected  for  the  high  level  establishes  a  maximum  sortie 
demand  of  4.7  sorties  per  aircraft  per  day.  The  low  level  establishes  a  maximum 
sortie  demand  of  2.0  sorties  per  aircraft  per  day.  The  factor  levels  are  then  evaluated 
using  a  series  of  pilot  runs. 

Pilot  Studies.  Once  the  factors  and  their  levels  are  chosen  a  series  of  pilot 
studies  are  completed  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  factor  levels  and  to 
determine  the  number  of  trials  necessary  to  support  the  factorial  experiment.  The 
factor  levels  are  adjusted  as  necessary  to  ensure  they  fall  within  the  operational 
capability  of  both  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  results  of  the  second  pilot  study  is  then 
used  to  determine  the  statistically  correct  number  of  trials  that  must  be  run  to  establish 
an  80%  confidence  interval  for  the  estimation  of  sorties  generated.  The 
reasonableness  of  factor  levels  is  accomplished  first. 
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Factor  Reasonableness.  The  reasonableness  of  factor  levels  is  deter¬ 


mined  qualitatively  by  verifying  that  they  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  real  system  in 
question.  This  necessarily  requires  some  degree  of  expertise  in  the  airbase  system. 

The  databases  used  for  this  research  were  originally  developed  by  Milt  Kamins  in 
1987  using  data  collected  by  the  RAND  Corporation.  They  were  further  modified  for 
DOD  research  purposes  by  the  Air  Force  Center  for  Studies  and  Analysis. 

The  reasonableness  of  factors  must  also  be  verified  quantitatively.  This 
verification  is  conducted  by  making  pilot  runs  of  the  databases  using  a  simple  array  of 
treatments  with  the  high  and  low  factors  set  in  different  positions.  The  treatments 
used  to  conduct  reasonability  simulation  runs  are  listed  in  Table  2,  where  lowercase 
letters  represent  the  factor  set  to  its  high  level,  the  absence  of  a  letter  represents  the 
factor’s  low  level,  and  (1)  represents  all  factors  set  to  their  low  level. 

The  goal  of  this  test  is  to  determine  that  the  models  operate  properly  with  all 
factors  set  to  their  low  levels,  with  all  factors  set  to  their  high  levels,  with  one  factor 
set  low  in  sequence  (all  others  high),  and  one  factor  set  high  in  sequence  (all  others 
low).  This  design  should  show  that  the  factors  chosen  do  not  cause  failures  in  the 
simulations.  Each  treatment  is  run  for  a  period  of  30  days  and  two  trials  with  a 
different  random  seed  for  each  treatment  (see  Appendix  A).  Upon  running  die  reason¬ 
ableness  treatments,  the  model  ouqiut  is  reviewed  to  ensure  the  input  data  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  unrealistic  failures. 

Overview  of  Sanqtle  Size  Determination.  Upon  determining  that  the 
factors  chosen  and  their  established  levels  are  reasonable,  and  before  the  fractional 
factorial  design  can  be  accomplished,  the  statistically  appropriate  sample  size  must  be 


Table  2 


Factor  Reasonableness  Treatments 


(1) 

bcdefgh  1 

abcdefgh 

h 

abcdefg 

g 

abcdefh 

f 

abcdegh 

e 

abcdfgh 

d 

abcefgh 

c 

abdefgh 

b 

acdefgh 

a 

calculated.  The  sample  size  in  this  experiment  is  the  number  of  trials  to  conduct 
during  each  experimental  treatment.  To  determine  this  number  a  pilot  study  is 
performed  and  the  results  are  used  to  calculate  the  confidence  interval  for  each 
treatment  in  the  pilot  study.  The  confidence  interval  is  useful,  in  this  case,  to 
determine  which  treatment’s  results  should  be  used  to  calculate  the  number  of  trials 
needed  to  achieve  a  given  statistical  confidence.  A  test  of  hypothesis  for  equal 
variances  is  also  conducted;  it  determines  whether  the  variance  of  a  model  under  a 
given  number  of  trials  is  statistically  equal  to  the  variance  resulting  from  a  different 
number  of  trials.  The  test  of  equal  variances  may  be  an  important  factor  for  justifying 
the  use  of  a  smaller  number  of  trials  when  economy  of  simulation  is  a  consideration. 

Experimental  Array  for  the  Pilot  Study.  TIk  design  used  for 
the  pilot  study  is  accomplished  by  making  simulation  runs  that  are  30  days  in  length. 
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varying  the  treatments  all  high  and  all  low,  and  varying  the  number  of  trials  per  run, 
i.e.  10,  20,  and  30  trials  per  run.  This  design  allows  the  evaluation  of  variance  on 
two  variables:  the  high  and  low  treatments,  and  the  number  of  trials.  The  array  in 
Table  3  represents  the  experimental  design  used  for  data  collection;  H/ 10/30  is  read  as 
high  treatment/ 10  trials/30  days,  and  L/ 10/30  is  read  as  low  treatment/ 10  trials/30 
days.  Each  design  point  is  run  using  a  different  random  number  seed  (see  Appendix 
A).  The  results  of  the  pilot  runs  are  then  statistically  analyzed. 


Table  3 

Experimental  Array  for  Number  of  Trials  Pilot  Study 


H/10/30 

L/ 10/30 

H/20/30 

L/20/30 

H/30/30 

L/30/30 

Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Pilot  Study.  Upon  completion  of 
the  pilot  runs  from  Table  3,  an  analysis  is  conducted  on  the  results  of  the  six 
treatments  to  determine  the  statistically  appropriate  number  of  trials  needed  to  achieve 
an  80%  confidence  level  in  the  simulations’  outcome.  The  first  analysis  is  the 
calculation  of  confidence  intervals. 

Confidence  Interval  Estinuuion.  The  models’  reactions  under 
different  circumstances  are  more  easily  understood  and  observed  when  confidence 
intervals  are  calculated  to  estimate  the  range  of  values  for  a  dependent  variable.  This 
range  of  values  may  also  provide  a  more  realistic  answer  to  the  decision-maker  than  a 
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single  numerical  response,  since  certainty  about  model  input  data  or  their  distributions 
is  seldom  absolute  (25:344).  The  confidence  interval,  in  this  study,  is  an  important 
tool  in  choosing  the  right  set  of  treatment  data  to  use  for  conducting  the  rest  of  the 
statistical  calculations.  One  of  the  treatment  differences  is  the  number  of  trials 
conducted  during  each  run.  Varying  the  number  of  trials  across  treatments  makes  the 
resulting  variances  incomparable.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  confidence 
interval.  Since  the  denominator  of  the  confidence  interval  calculation  contains  the 
number  of  trials  used  for  that  particular  treatment,  the  variance  for  that  treatment  is 
normalized  into  a  range  (confidence  interval)  of  sorties  generated  that  can  be 
compared  to  other  treatments’  confidence  intervals. 

Both  SORGEN  and  TSAR  produce  a  cumulative  average  number  of  sorties 
generated  and  associated  standard  deviation  over  the  number  of  trials  specified  in  a 
simulation  run.  These  figures  are  used  to  calculate  the  80%  confidence  interval  for 
each  treatment  design  point  using  a  small  sample  estimation  of  the  population  mean 
(27:326). 


Assumption:  The  relative  frequency  distribution  of  the  sampled  population  is  ai^nx>xi- 
mately  normal.  The  assumption  of  normality  is  tested  using  a  Wilk-Shapiro  test.  We 
next  make  a  test  of  hypothesis  for  an  equal  population  variance. 

The  correct  set  of  data  must  be  chosen  from  the  pilot  study  for  calculating  the 
number  of  trials  to  use  in  the  factorial  experiment.  To  accomplish  this  the  confidence 
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intervals  are  graphically  depicted  and  two  decisions  are  made.  First,  the  treatment 
group  having  the  larger  confidence  intervals  is  chosen,  and  then  the  treatment  within 
that  group  having  the  smallest  confidence  interval  is  chosen.  This  technique  assures 
the  models’  variability  is  properly  considered  in  two  ways:  1)  the  treatment  group 
with  the  larger  variance,  will  return  larger  solutions  to  the  number  of  trials 
calculation,  avoiding  the  possibility  of  running  too  few  trials  for  the  given  confidence 
level,  and  2)  choosing  the  treatment  within  the  large  confidence  interval  group  that  has 
the  smallest  confidence  interval  assures  the  number  of  trials  solution  is  large  enough, 
but  not  too  large  as  to  be  uneconomical.  The  data  collected  from  the  chosen  treatment 
are  now  used  to  calculate  a  preliminary  number  of  trials  for  each  treatment  in  the 
factorial  experiment. 

Calculation  For  Number  Of  Trials.  After  calculating 
confidence  intervals  and  choosing  the  correct  data  for  further  calculations,  the  statisti¬ 
cally  appropriate  number  of  trials  is  calculated.  This  calculation  serves  to  justify  the 
trial  length  used  in  making  experimental  production  runs.  The  formula  used  for  this 
calculation  is  (27:320): 


where: 

W  =  100,  the  width  of  the  confidence  interval  estimated  with  80%  confidence. 
The  use  of  80%  confidence  is  based  on  the  relatively  large  number  of 
experimental  factors.  It  is  expected  this  combination  of  experimental  factors  will 
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produce  results  with  relatively  large  variances.  The  use  of  W = 100  is  arbitrary  and 
may  be  changed  if  conditions  necessitate,  but  is  reasonable  (possibly  tight)  when 
considered  against  the  number  of  sorties  flown  over  a  30-day  period. 

The  number  of  trials  calculation  produces  the  statistically  correct  number  of 
trials  to  use  during  the  factorial  experiment  to  achieve  an  80%  confldence  with 
W = 100.  The  possibility  exists,  however,  that  the  number  of  trials  indicated  will  be 
larger  than  is  economically  feasible.  Economic  infeasibility  may  occur  in  two  ways: 

1)  the  number  of  trials  indicated  may  be  too  large  and  thus  require  too  much 
computer-time,  and  2)  the  number,  although  small,  may  require  more  computer-time 
than  is  practical.  In  either  case  the  economic  measure  for  which  we’re  concerned  is 
the  use  of  computer-time.  In  both  cases,  d^isions  must  be  made  concerning  the 
number  of  trials  that  will  be  used  and  the  statistical  confidence  they  provide.  The 
question  to  answer  is,  "What  number  of  trials  is  economically  and  statistically 
reasonable?"  If  necessary,  the  number  of  trials  formula  may  be  used  in  reverse  to 
calculate  the  statistical  confidence  and  value  of  W,  given  a  smalls  more  economical 
number  of  trials.  If  this  situation  presents  itself,  the  test  of  hypothesis  for  equal 
population  variances  is  used  to  determine  whether  the  use  of  a  smaller  trial  size 
significantly  diminishes  the  statistical  confidence  that  can  be  placed  in  the  experiment. 

Test  of  Hypothesis  for  Equal  Population  Variances.  The  test 
of  variance  provides  information  about  whether  the  variance  observed  between 
treatments  is  statistically  equal.  This  test  may  be  important  if  a  decision  must  be 
made  about  the  economy  of  this  study.  The  most  probable  use  of  this  test  is  to 
determine  whether  the  variance  of  30-trial  data  is  equal  to  that  of  20-trial  data.  To 
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test  the  variance  an  F-test  is  conducted.  This  test  complements  the  confidence  interval 
estimation,  and  demonstrates  whether  the  variance  of  two  populations  is  statistically 
equal.  Equality  of  variance  between  the  30-trial  pt^ulations  and  20-trial  populations 
may  indicate  that  20-trial  data  are  usable  for  conducting  experimental  runs  without  a 
significant  loss  in  confidence.  The  test  of  hypothesis  is  provided  and  was  taken  from 
McClave  and  Benson.  (27:415) 

Ho!  ffi*  = 

H.: 

Test  Statistic: 

_  Larger  sample  variance 
Smaller  sample  variance 


the  rejection  region  is: 

F  > 

where: 

F all  is  based  on  ni^moEK  -  1  df  and  nsMAixER  ■  1  df 
Assumptions: 

1.  Both  sampled  populations  are  normally  distributed. 

2.  The  samples  are  random  and  independent. 

The  assumption  of  normality  is  tested  during  the  confidence  interval  calculations.  The 
assumption  of  random  and  independent  samples  is  met  based  on  the  random  nature  of 
the  models’  calculations. 
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Experimental  Design.  The  statistically  correct  number  of  trials  determined, 
the  experimental  design  used  to  conduct  experimental  production  runs  is  examined. 
This  design  is  taken  from  the  National  Standards  tables  documented  in  Applied 
Faaorial  and  Fractional  Designs  (28:253).  The  rationale  for  selecting  the  chosen 
design  and  its  notation  are  discussed  below. 

Orthogonal  Array  Of  Fractional  Factorial.  The  researchers  chose 
tentatively  to  use  a  set  of  eight  factors  based  partially  on  our  knowledge  of  important 
logistics  factors,  partially  on  the  past  woilc  of  Diener  (12),  and  partially  on  the 
assumption  that  comparison  of  the  two  models  allows  this  particular  set  of  factors  to 
be  used.  The  selection  of  eight  factors  means  that  with  two  levels,  the  size  of  the  full 
factorial  array  would  be  2*  (256),  given  a  two-level  design.  To  reduce  the  number  of 
treatments  to  a  more  economical  level,  a  1/4  fractional  factorial  design  is  used.  This 
particular  design  allows  the  measurement  of  all  the  two-way  factor  interactions  while 
reducing  the  number  of  design  points  from  256  to  64  (28:253).  This  level  of 
resolution  was  chosen  to  support  on-going  parallel  research  on  metamodels  conducted 
by  Diener  (12). 

The  fractional  factorial  (1/4  replication  of  full  factorial  array)  is  presented  in 
Table  4.  The  presence  of  a  lowercase  letter  indicates  the  use  of  the  high  factOT  level. 
Absence  of  the  lowercase  letter  indicates  the  use  of  the  low  factor  level.  With  tiie 
orthogonal  design  established,  the  next  step  is  to  conduct  the  e]q)erimaital  trials, 
collect  the  pertinent  data,  and  conduct  statistical  analyses  on  that  data. 

Experimental  Trials  and  Data  Collection.  Each  of  the  64  treatments 
in  the  factorial  design  is  run  using  a  different  random  number  seed  (see  Appendix  A) 


Table  4 


Experimental  Design 


1 

(1) 

17 

abcg 

33 

bdeft 

49 

aedef^  H 

2 

abcfgh 

18 

ft 

34 

aedeg 

bde  1 

3 

bcdeg 

19 

ade  1  35 

cfgb 

51 

abft  1 

4 

adefh 

20 

bcdef^ 

36 

ab 

52 

eg  1 

5 

efgb 

21 

abceft 

37 

bdg 

53 

acd 

6 

abce 

22 

eg 

38 

aedft 

54 

bdfgh 

7 

bcdfh 

23 

adf^ 

39 

55 

abeg 

n 

adg 

24 

bed 

40 

abefgh 

56 

ceft 

9 

cdgh 

25 

abdh 

41 

bcefg 

57 

aef 

10 

abdf 

26 

cdfg 

42 

aeb 

58 

bce^ 

11 

beh 

27 

ace^ 

43 

df 

59 

abedfg 

12 

acefg 

28 

bef 

44 

abedgh 

60 

dh 

13 

cdef 

29 

abdefg 

45 

bch 

61 

14 

HS9I 

30 

edeb 

46 

afg 

62 

bef 

15 

bfg 

31 

acf 

47 

63 

abcddi 

16 

ach 

32 

b^  f  48 

abedef  |  64 

defg  1 

and  the  data  are  collected  as  discussed  next.  Each  simulated  treatment  provides  a 
cumulative  average  number  of  sorties  generated.  This  is  the  datum  that  is  collected 
from  each  treatment  for  use  in  the  statistical  analysis.  Completed  data  collection  sets 
the  stage  for  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  results,  detailed  next. 

Statistical  Analysis  Of  Results.  The  statistical  analysis  of  the 
simulation  results  concludes  the  experimental  methodology.  A  paired  difference  test  is 
used  to  evaluate  whether  a  significant  diff^^e  exists  between  the  identical 
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treatments  run  on  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  statistical  formulas  used  to  conduct  this 


test  are  (27:424); 

Ho:  (/ii  -  Hi)  =  0 
H*:  (/*i  -  H2)  *0 

The  test  statistic  is: 


t  = 


-  0 


where: 

XnCbar)  =  sample  mean  of  differences 
Sd  =  sample  standard  deviation  of  differences 
no  =  number  of  differences  =  64 
The  rejection  region  is: 

t  <  -t^  or  t  >  t«,2 

where: 

t^  has  (no  -  1)  =  63  degrees  of  freedom  (df). 

Assumptions: 

1 .  The  relative  frequency  of  the  population  differences  is  normal.  The 
normality  of  the  population  of  differences  will  be  tested  using  a  Wilk-Shapiro 
test  for  normality. 

2.  The  differences  are  randomly  selected  from  the  peculation  of  differences. 
This  assumption  is  met  by  using  the  fractional  furtorial  design  which  is  random 
(i.e.,  there  are  many  different  fractionals  that  could  be  derived)  and  the 
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random  assignment  of  factors  to  the  alphabetic  identifiers  used  in  the 
experimental  design. 

Synthesis  of  the  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Comparisons 

In  the  design  of  this  methodology,  the  comparisons  within  the  three  qualitative 
areas  and  the  single  quantitative  area  are  presented  as  independent  of  one  another.  In 
reality,  however,  they  are  probably  not  indq)endent,  as  depicted  by  the  overlapping 
circles  in  Figure  5.  The  degree  to  which  these  areas  overlap  and  affect  one  another 
depends  significantly  on  the  models  under  study,  and  the  attention  researchers 
conducting  the  study  give  this  aspect  of  the  comparison.  Becaiise  this  feature  of  the 
comparison  of  models  is  subjective,  no  attempt  is  made  to  qualify  the  relationships 
that  must  be  evaluated  between  the  four  categories.  This  determination  is  necessarily 
left  up  to  individual  choice  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  specify  that  portion  of  the 
methodology.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  four  areas  of  comparison  are 
not  independent  and  an  overall  conclusion  of  equivalence  must  be  subjective  and 
relative  to  the  interests  of  the  researcher/modeler  making  the  comparison.  The 
findings  of  this  research  will  address  possible  conclusions  from  a  synthesis  of  die 
qualitative  and  quantitative  comparisons.  The  synthesis  is  based  on  the  scope  of  this 
comparison  and  reflects  the  interests  of  the  research  team. 

Summary 

The  designed  methodology  embraces  a  more  complete  comparison  of  two 
models  than  attempted  in  previous  research.  The  qualitative  comparison  is  important 
because  of  the  need  to  establish  a  level  of  confidence  in  AMTAF  that  has  not  been 
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achieved  earlier;  it  also  provides  the  information  necessary  for  potential  users  to  assess 
the  traits  and  characteristics  of  AMTAF  and  TSAR  with  respect  to  the  environment 
they  are  intended  to  simulate.  The  comparison  of  input  and  ou^ut  characteristics 
enables  potential  users  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the  two  models  to  his/her  needs. 
Knowing  what  it  takes  to  run  the  model  and  what  ou^uts  are  produced  should  prove 
useful  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  models  to  a  particular  purpose. 

The  quantitative  comparison  of  AMTAF  and  TSAR  establishes  the  level  of 
equivalence  between  the  two  models  for  a  specific  measure  of  merit.  This  research 
does  not  compare  all  of  the  functions  of  either  model.  The  analysis  is  constrained  to 
evaluation  of  critical  logistics  factors  and  their  interactive  influence  on  simulation 
results,  and  to  those  factors  capable  of  being  modeled  similarly  while  focusing  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  proposed  comparison  methodology.  The  methodology  is  now  tested 
in  the  presentation  of  findings  and  analysis. 
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rv.  Findings  and  Analysis 


Introduction 

The  method  of  investigation  used  in  this  research  divides  the  evaluation  of 
TSAR  and  SORGEN  into  two  sq)arate  categories:  qualitative  and  quantitative.  The 
findings  of  those  analyses  are  documented  in  Jie  following  sections.  The  qualitative 
findings  are  presented  first,  followed  by  the  quantitative.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
a  brief  overall  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  simulations. 

Results  of  the  Qualitative  Comparison 

The  qualitative  analysis  is  covered  in  three  segments  which  compare  TSAR  and 
SORGEN  on  the  basis  of  background  and  documentation,  features  and  databases,  and 
finally  on  ease  of  use. 

Model  Background.  The  historical  background  and  reason  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  a  simulation  model  sometimes  provides  insight  into  its  capabili¬ 
ties.  Simulation  models  are  classified  by  purpose  and  fidelity,  which  provide  addition¬ 
al  clues  of  inherent  capability.  A  study  conducted  in  late  1987  and  early  1988  for  the 
AFLC  Logistics  Operations  Center  assessed  the  potential  capability  of  several  Air 
Force  models  for  "generating  objective  measures  of  merit  against  USAF  reliability  and 
maintainability  goals"  (7:i).  The  AFLC  study  proposed  Weapon  System  Analysis  as 
the  broad  classification  of  simulation  models  that  are  used  to  in^edict  and  evaluate 
military  operational  capability.  There  are  three  q)ecific  areas  of  application,  under 
this  broad  classification,  that  pertain  to  Air  Force  weapon  systems:  logistics,  the 
airbase,  and  the  mission.  The  researchers  ad{q}t  this  classification  scheme  to  compare 
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TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  qualitative  analysis  begins  with  the  findings  of  the 
investigation  of  TSAR’s  background. 

TSAR  Simulation  Background.  Rand  Corporation’s  development  of 
the  Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources  (TSAR)  began  in  the  late  1970s  under 
the  Project  Air  Force  Resource  Management  Program  project  entitled  Strategies  to 
Improve  Sortie  Production  in  a  Dynamic  Wartime  Environment  (14:iii).  TSAR  "is  a 
Monte-Carlo  discrete  event-driven  simulation  model  that  analyzes  the  interrelations 
among  available  resources  and  the  capability  of  the  airbases  to  generate  aircraft  sorties 
in  a  dynamic,  rapidly  evolving  wartime  environment"  (18:1).  The  simulation  evolved 
through  the  1980s  as  RAND  enhanced  the  basic  model  for  the  Air  Force  to  include 
more  realism,  e.g.,  rapid  runway  repair,  alternate  equipment  repsm  procedures,  and 
increased  task  times  for  personnel  using  chemical  protective  equipment  (13).  The 
most  recent  version  of  the  simulation,  which  is  used  in  this  research,  is  an  update  to 
the  1985  version.  The  purpose  of  the  simulation  in  its  current  form  is  capsulized  in 
the  following  quotation; 

The  TSAR  (Theater  Simulation  of  Airbase  Resources)  model  simulates  a 
system  of  interdependent  theater  airbases,  supported  by  shipments  from  the 
Continental  Unit^  States  (CONUS)  and  by  intratheater  transportation,  commu¬ 
nication,  and  resource  management  systems.  By  capturing  the  interdependen¬ 
cies  among  1 1  classes  of  resources,  the  simulation  permits  decision-makers  to 
examine  the  implications  of  many  possible  improvements  in  terms  of  their 
effects  upon  the  sortie  generation  capabilities  of  the  system  of  airbases.  The 
simulation  also  allows  examination  of  the  effects  of  damage  inflicted  by  enemy 
airbase  attacks  using  both  conventional  and  chemical  weapons  and  the  results 
of  efforts  to  restore  operations.  (18:1) 

TSAR  is  a  high  fidelity  simulation  with  broad  capabilities  to  simulate  many  of 
the  operational  aspects  of  a  theater  system  of  aiibases.  Operational  impacts  are 
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represented  via  user-specified  attrition  and  battle  damage  rates  enabling  simulation  of 
lost  and  damaged  aircraft  and  the  resulting  impact  on  the  logistics  support 
infrastructure.  The  AFLC  report  classifies  TSAR  as  a  sortie  generation  model  under 
the  airbase  application  (7:2-4).  However,  TSAR  possesses  c^bilities  which  permit 
the  extensive  evaluation  of  logistics  capabilities  associated  with  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  airbases,  embracing  large  portions  of  the  logistics  iqjplication.  A  more 
encompassing  single  classification  is  needed  to  appropriately  classify  the  TSAR  model. 
Therefore  the  classification  of  Airbase  Operability  Model  is  proposed  which  adds 
theater  and  CONUS  logistics  and  logistics  policy  simulation.  There  spears  to  be  no 
concise  system  of  classification  that  is  widely  used  and  accq)ted  for  military  models 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  models  are  expanded  over  time  to  include  aspects  of 
the  environment  that  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  ^)ecific  function  originally  simulated. 
This  causes  the  model’s  classification  to  shift  and  contributes  to  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  relationships  of  the  various  models  with  similar  capabilities. 
Next  SORGEN’s  background  is  investigated. 

SORGEN  Simulation  Badcground.  SORGEN  is  the  sortie  generation 
module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  (AMTAF)  suite  of  models.  The 
AMTAF  user’s  guide  states: 

The  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force  (AMTAF)  suite  of  nuxlels  was  developed  as 
a  balanced  weapon  systems  evaluation  model  to  enable  the  analyst  to  measure 
and  prioritize  the  many  activities  associated  with  dq)loying  and  supptHting 
weapon  systems.  The  AMTAF  system  is  partitioned  into  four  models  which 
simulate  aiibase  operations,  airbase  attack,  logistics,  and  sortie  effectiveness. 
The  modular  nature  of  the  system  allows  the  user  to  focus  on  one  area  at  a 
time  while  the  model  linkages  enable  end-to-end  analysis  from  supportability 
and  operability  to  mission  effectiveness.  (2:1-1) 
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The  AMTAF  suite  of  models  was  developed  for  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  Mission 
Area  Planning  office  (ASC/XRS)  to  support  effectiveness  analysis  for  Air  Force 
missions.  This  analysis  is  used  in  developing  requirements  and  weapon  system 
acquisition  planning.  The  AMTAF  effort  began  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  completed 
model  was  delivered  in  1990  (26:20). 

Ball  Systems  Engineering  Division,  AMTAF’s  developer,  classifies  SORGEN 
as  a  sortie  generation  model  which  focuses  on  the  simulation  of  airbase  operations.  Its 
"objective  is  to  model  the  sequential  flow  of  events  and  the  resources  required  to 
generate  sorties"  (2:5-1).  SORGEN  was  designed  as  an  intermediate  fidelity  event- 
driven  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  SORGEN  simulates  a  main  operating  base  supporting 
one  or  more  dispersed  operating  bases. 

Referring  again  to  the  classification  scheme  prqwsed  by  the  AFLC  study, 
SORGEN  falls  in  the  sortie  generation  area  of  the  airbase  an>lication.  SORGEN 
simulates  base  repair,  both  on  and  off  equipment,  but  does  not  simulate  CONUS 
resupply,  centralized  intermediate  repair  (CIRF),  depot  repair,  and  transportation  of 
resources.  These  features  are  simulated  in  the  logistics  simulation  (LOGSIM)  module 
of  AMTAF.  SORGEN  alone  does  not  fit  the  classification  of  an  airbase  operability 
model  proposed  earlier.  Concluding  that  TSAR  and  SORGEN  differ  slightly  in  age 
and  classification,  attention  turns  to  the  comparison  of  the  respective  sets  of 
documentation.  Table  S  presents  a  model  characteristics  summary. 

Documentation  Comparison.  Model  documentation  is  critical  to  the  succ^- 
ful  post-development  use  of  a  simulation  model.  The  user  and  programmer/analyst 
manuals  are  the  only  perpetual  source  of  information  pertaining  to  the  purpose  and  use 
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Tables 


Model/Module  Characteristics 


Nodel/Module 

Fidelity 

OocuMnted 

Classification 

Study 

Classification 

DevelopMnt  Began  | 

TSAR 

Hi^ 

Sortie  Generation 

Hodel 

Airbase  Operability 
Hodel 

Late  1970s 

Intenediate 

Sortie  Generation 

Hodel 

Sortie  Generation 

Hodel 

Hid  1980s 

of  the  simulation  model.  The  following  sections  document  observations  and  experi¬ 
ences  using  the  documentation  in  this  research. 

TSAR  Documentation  Analysis.  The  documentation  for  TSAR  and 
TSARINA  is  contained  in  a  four  volume  set  of  manuals  that  describe  the  two  simula¬ 
tion  models.  The  first  three  volumes  are  dedicated  to  TSAR  and  the  fourth  to  TSARI¬ 
NA  which  also  supplements  the  AMTAF  documentation. 

Volume  1  "of  the  User’s  Manual  provides  a  full  description  of  the  logic  used  in 
the  TSAR  model,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  interrelations  among  the  many 
elements  of  the  logic"  (18:iii).  The  documoitation  is  structured  to  serve  four  classes 
of  readers:  those  seeking  an  overview  of  the  simulation’s  capabilities,  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  programming  seeking  a  full  understanding  of  TSAR’s  logic,  those 
preparing  input  databases  for  simulation  runs,  and  finally  those  interested  in  modifying 
or  correcting  the  existing  program  logic  (18:12). 

Volume  II  of  the  TSAR  User’s  Manual  deals  primarily  with  the  ttetails  of  the 
input  database.  Included  with  these  explanations  are  example  data  entries,  each  with 
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an  explanation,  which  enable  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  database.  Volume  II 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  TSAR  documentation  during  this  research. 

Volume  III  contains  the  programmer/analyst  information  and  was  the  least  used 
of  the  TSAR  references.  However,  the  glossary  of  terms  and  the  time  uncertainty 
distribution  defmitions  were  referenced  as  the  database  was  interpreted.  The  • 

researchers  skills  are  inadequate  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  programmer/analyst 
information. 

Volume  IV  covers  TSARINA,  the  airbase  attack  feature.  Since  the  attack 
feature  is  not  used  in  this  research  the  manual  is  not  evaluated. 

There  is  no  distinct  division  in  the  TSAR  documentation  between  user  and 
programmer/analyst  sections.  While  the  author’s  intent  to  serve  four  types  of  readers 
is  achieved  it  is  often  not  clear  where  one  level  of  detail  ends  and  the  next  begins. 

£>uring  the  conduct  of  the  research  considerable  time  was  spent  searching  for  the 
details  and  information  related  to  database  content,  running  the  model,  and  debugging 
the  database.  The  manuals  each  contain  a  table  of  contents  but  no  index.  There  were 
numerous  occasions  when  a  comprehensive  index  would  have  been  useful.  The  high 
degree  of  fidelity  in  the  TSAR  model  is  well  documented. 

The  structure  of  the  documentation  follows  a  logical  format  of  general  to 
specific  that  permits  the  reader  to  delve  into  whatever  level  of  detail  is  required. 

For  the  programmer/analyst  this  could  require  reading  the  entire  manual  set  before 
locating  the  needed  information.  Again,  an  index  to  complement  the  table  of  contents 

* 

would  be  useful.  The  investigators  found  the  level  of  detail  more  than  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  research.  The  diagrams,  tables,  and  illustrations  improve 
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understanding.  The  example  data  and  sample  problem  are  useful,  providing  useful 
details  which  otherwise  would  be  missed  or  misunderstood.  The  documentation  is 
clear  and  understandable.  The  complexity  of  the  model  is  clearly  illustrated  and 
explained  thoroughly,  however,  more  thorough  coverage  of  dd)ugging  databases  is 
needed.  Next  the  AMTAF  documentation  is  analyzed. 

AMTAF  Documentation  Analysis.  The  documentation  for  the  sortie 
generation  (SORGEN)  module  of  AMTAF  is  contained  in  a  set  of  four  manuals  that 
cover  the  entire  suite  of  AMTAF  models,  i.e.,  SORGEN,  the  Logistics  Simulation 
(LOGSIM)  model,  the  Mission  Area  Simulation  to  Evaluate  Requirements  (MASTER) 
model,  and  the  TSAR  INputs  using  AIDA  (TSARINA)  model.  AMTAF  documenta¬ 
tion  for  TSARINA  is  supplemented  by  manuals  from  RAND  Corporation,  the 
TSARINA  developer. 

The  AMTAF  System  User’s  Manual  provides  an  introduction  and  overview  of 
the  AMTAF  suite  of  models.  It  states  that  it  "provides  a  description  of  model  inputs 
and  documents  the  program's  features  and  operation.  The  manual  is  intended  for  use 
by  personnel  who  are  not  programmers  and  should  provide  sufficient  guidance  for 
model  operation"  (2:1-2).  The  manual  begins  with  an  brief  background,  historical 
perspective  and  overview  of  the  AMTAF  suite  of  models.  Section  5  of  the  User’s 
Manual  documents  the  SORGEN  module  with  an  overview,  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
program  structure,  an  explanation  of  the  major  simulated  phases  of  the  sortie 
generation  process,  and  the  resources  used  to  support  it.  Two  example  cases  dq>ict 
alternative  uses  of  SORGEN.  The  simulation  software  obtained  for  this  research  came 
with  these  example  databases  and  aided  understanding  the  simulation’s  features.  The 


appendices  to  the  manual  document  the  example  databases  and  provide  examples  of 
output  reports  for  SORGEN,  LOGSIM,  and  MASTER.  The  input  databases  for  the 
AMTAF  suite  of  models  are  managed  by  VICS,  the  VERAC  Information  Control 
System,  a  relational  database  manager.  Instructions  for  using  VICS  is  contained  in 
Appendix  A  of  the  manual. 

The  AMTAF  System  Programmer! Aiudyst’s  Manual  was  used  very  little  during 
this  research.  The  manual  and  its  accompanying  volume  of  aj^iendices  provide  the 
program  structure  and  logic.  Again  the  researchers’  lack  of  ability  as 
programmer/analysts  negate  evaluation  of  the  technical  quality  or  usefulness  of  these 
volumes.  The  SORGEN  section  of  the  appendices  includes  the  database  schema  or 
structure  files  used  by  VICS  and  are  useful  in  identifying  and  correlating  data  input 
requirements  between  SORGEN  and  TSAR.  The  VICS  data  element  labeling  feature 
proved  useful  in  the  creation  of  the  database  mapping  mechanisms  to  be  discussed 
later. 

The  overall  structure  of  the  documentation  follows  a  logical  format  of  general 
to  specific.  The  partitioning  of  the  information  into  user  and  programmer/analyst 
categories  is  logical  and  af^opriate.  Portions  of  the  programmer/analyst’s  documen¬ 
tation  are  useful,  however,  most  users  would  probably  not  use  the  infmmation.  The 
investigators  found  the  level  of  detail  in  the  SORGEN  documentation  to  be  marginal. 
A  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  aiibase  fimctitMial  relationships  is  needed  as  is  a 
section  covering  database  ddiugging.  The  diagrams  and  figures  presented  are 
appropriate  to  the  present  level  of  detail.  Hie  example  databases  [ntivide  a  useful  tool 
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with  which  to  gain  basic  knowledge  and  experience.  Overall  the  documentation  is 
clearly  written  and  easily  understood  given  the  limitations  noted. 

Comparison  of  TSAR  and  AMiTAF  Documentation.  Hie 
documentation  for  the  TSAR  model  is  mOTe  detailed,  attributable  in  part  to  the  higher 
degree  of  fidelity  in  the  model.  The  AMTAF  documentation  is  more  clearly 
partitioned  into  user  and  programmer/analyst  segments.  Neither  s^  of  documentation 
is  indexed,  which  increases  the  effort  required  to  search  out  information.  Both  sets  of 
manuals  effectively  use  illustrations,  tables,  and  figures.  The  TSAR  and  AMTAF 
manuals  are  organized  logically  and  the  level  of  detail  progresses  from  general  to 
specific.  Both  are  readable  and  easy  to  comprehend.  The  greatest  difference  noted 
between  the  sets  of  documentation  is  in  the  level  of  detail.  The  TSAR  manuals 
present  more  detail  in  the  sections  believed  to  be  written  to  the  user,  whereas, 

AMTAF  user’s  sections  are  more  general  in  nature.  An  overall  perception  Is  that  the 
TSAR  documentation  is  more  detailed  and  therefore  better  supports  post-develq[>ment 
employment.  Neither  models’  manuals  cover  database  dd>ugging  adequately.  Ball 
Systems  Engineering  Division  personnel  assisted  the  researchers,  on  several  occasions, 
in  achieving  the  level  of  knowledge  needed  to  build  and  dd>ug  the  SORGEN  databases 
when  the  documentation  alone  was  insufficient.  Having  gained  the  requisite  level  of 
model  familiarity  from  analyzing  the  documentation  the  qualitative  analysis  next 
compares  the  features  and  databases. 

Features  Catalog  and  Database  Cmnparison.  A  conq>arison  of  features 
between  TSAR  and  SORGEN  provides  a  ready  reference  from  which  to  base  an 
assessment  of  the  models’  suitability  for  a  particular  use.  The  comparison  of  the 
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databases  provides  insight  into  the  data  required  to  drive  the  simulation  models. 

Comparisons  of  model  features  and  databases  are  sufficient  alone  to  select  a 
simulation  model,  but  they  do  expand  the  understanding  of  the  models  and  their 
capabilities. 

TSARISORGEN  Features  Table.  During  the  course  of  this  research,  * 

128  specific  model  features  associated  with  airbase  q)erability  and  sortie  generation 
were  identified.  The  model  used  to  derive  the  baseline  list  of  features  is  TSAR,  since 
overall  it  has  higher  fidelity  than  SORGEN.  In  the  AMTAF  suite  of  models,  the 
features  are  split  between  LOGSIM,  the  logistics  simulation  and  SORGEN.  Since  this 
research  compares  only  SORGEN  and  TSAR,  no  attempt  is  made  to  comprehensively 
catalog  LOGSlM's  features;  however,  some  of  its  features  are  referred  to  in  the 
SORGEN  documentation  and  are  therefore  included  in  the  features  table.  The  features 
table  is  located  in  Appendix  B.  Even  though  TSAR  and  SORGEN  share  many 
common  features,  significant  differences  are  also  present. 

Significant  Differences  Between  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  While 
there  are  numerous  differences  between  the  two  models,  many  are  simply  differences 
in  fidelity  where  more  or  less  input  data  are  required  or  where  there  is  a  greater  level 
of  detail  in  the  output  reporting.  There  are  features,  however,  refn’esentative  of  actual 
airbase  operation,  which  the  researchers  believe  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
simulations’  prediction  of  sorties  generated.  These  differences  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  C.  While  there  are  numerous  differences  between  the  two  simulation 
models,  71  of  the  features  are  common.  The  simulations  both  emulate  a  system  of 
theater  airbases  operating  one  or  more  types  of  aircraft  with  maintenance  and  supply 
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functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  combat  operations.  Consumption  and  resupply 
of  munitions,  fuel,  parts  and  support  equipment  are  simulated  along  with  attack  and 
attack  recovery.  Finding  commonality  in  features  led  the  researchers  to  expect  similar 
findings  in  the  input  database  content,  which  is  the  next  area  of  investigation. 

Database  Correlation  and  Mapping.  TSAR  and  SORGEN  exhibit 
distinct  differences  in  their  respective  input  database  formats.  TSAR  uses  an  80- 
colunm  card  format  while  SORGEN  uses  a  lulational  database  format.  The  process  of 
correlating  the  TSAR  and  SORGEN  databases  required  the  development  of  a  data 
mapping  mechanism  that  matches  the  TSAR  card  type  and  column  number  to  the 
corresponding  SORGEN  database  and  database  relation. 

TSAR  categorizes  data  by  card  type.  There  are  1 17  card  types  which  are 
grouped  into  15  categories.  The  categories  partition  the  data  fimctionally,  e.g.,  card 
types  17/1  through  19  contain  data  that  describes  the  airbase,  card  types  29,  29/88  and 
30  contain  aircraft  maintenance  scheduling  data.  Card  type  40  contains  the  data 
related  to  attack,  a  feature  not  used  in  this  research,  and  is  not  included  in  the  cross¬ 
indexing  of  the  databases. 

SORGEN  uses  10  databases  to  organize  the  input  data  categorizing  it 
functionally  into  distinct  groups.  Individual  relations  within  each  database  further 
partition  the  data  into  elements.  For  example,  the  BASE  database  contains  the  data 
that  describes  the  airbase  and  its  aggregate  resources,  such  as  runways,  taxiways, 
shelters,  parts,  aerospace  ground  equipment,  personnel,  etc.  Each  of  these  categories 
are  relations.  The  naming  convention  used  in  VICS,  the  relatioruil  database  numager, 
relates  data  by  database  and  relation,  e.g.,  BASE/PERSONNEL  is  the  BASE  database 
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PERSONNEL  relation.  Within  the  relations  there  are  multiple  records  which  define 
the  individual  types  and  quantities  of  resources.  The  ATTACK  and  TSRNA  EQUIV 
databases  are  unique  to  the  attack  feature  of  the  simulation  which  is  not  exercised  in 
this  research  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  database  mapping. 

The  SORGEN  database  structures  are  drawn  into  a  columnar  format  using  the 
Vies  database  manager,  relation,  and  data  labels.  The  corre^nding  TSAR  card 
type  and  card  colunm  number  are  presented  in  parallel  with  explanatory  comments  as 
needed.  Appendix  D  contains  the  database  map  that  correlates  the  SORGEN  database 
to  the  TSAR  database  in  SORGEN  database/relation  order.  Appendix  E  contains  the 
database  map  that  correlates  the  TSAR  database  to  the  SORGEN  database/relation  in 
TSAR  card  type  sequence. 

The  investigators  use  these  mapping  mechanisms  extensively  to  create  the 
equivalent  databases  for  the  quantitative  comparison  of  the  models.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  databases  translate  directly.  The  use  of  common  data  in  multiple 
locations  and  the  aggregation  and  segmenting  of  the  data  between  the  databases 
negates  easily  calculating  the  percentage  of  commonality  between  the  two.  Having 
correlated  and  created  equivalent  input  databases,  the  research  then  focused  on  the 
actual  use  of  the  models. 

UseabiUty  Assessment.  The  ease  with  which  a  simulation  model  can  be 
learned  and  used  contributes  directly  to  the  extent  to  which  it  will  be  used.  In  the 
following  analysis  the  researchers  present  their  experiences  using  TSAR  and 
SORGEN.  As  was  stated  earlier,  neither  researcher  had  prior  experience  with  either 
of  the  simulations,  which  minimizes  potential  bias  of  the  subjective  comparison.  The 
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comparison  considers  six  areas  believed  critical  to  the  useability  of  a  simulation 
model:  1)  ease  of  learning,  2)  ease  of  dat^>ase  development,  3)  availability  of 
database  debugging  tools,  4)  ease  of  implementing  an  experimental  design,  5) 
computer  run  time,  and  6)  adequacy  of  ouq)ut  data  products.  A  discussion  of  the 
individual  models  is  presented  followed  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  simulations. 

Ease  of  Learmng.  The  process  of  learning  the  models  began  at  the 
outset  of  this  research.  The  primary  tool  available  to  assist  in  this  learning  process  is 
the  documentation  from  each  of  the  two  models.  In  the  case  of  TSAR,  the  documen¬ 
tation  was  supplemented  with  actual  experience  from  the  Diener  research  (12,13). 

The  researcher  assisted  in  getting  the  model  mounted  on  the  host  computer  and  setting 
up  the  database  and  output  report  directories.  He  also  provided  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  the  simulation,  helped  debug  the  database,  and  assisted  in  the  initial 
interpretation  of  the  ouq)ut  data. 

In  the  case  of  SORGEN,  the  model  documentation  was  supplemented  by 
technical  assistance  from  Ball  Systems  Engineering  EHvision  (BSED).  They  provided 
a  training  session  where  AMTAF  was  demonstrated,  input  databases  described, 
module  interfaces  explained,  and  output  rqxjrts  illustrated.  In  addition  to  the  training, 
BSED  provided  technical  assistance  and  consultation  throughout  the  course  of  the 
research. 

Learning  the  models  proved  to  be  an  iterative  process,  continuing  throughout 
the  research.  The  exact  point  where  the  team  became  proficient  q)outing  the  models 
is  unclear,  but  likely  occurred  during  the  final  stages  of  the  research  when  the  models 
were  being  used  to  run  the  pilot  and  experimental  trials.  The  early  research  efforts 
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focused  on  the  database  development  versus  the  actual  operation  of  the  simulations. 
Given  the  resources  made  available  to  this  research  team,  proficient  operation  of  the 
models  can  be  achieved  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  assuming  no  database  development 
is  required.  Gaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  respective  databases  is  not  a 
trivial  undertaking;  it  takes  considerable  time  and  effort  and  is  believed  necessary  to 
properly  employ  the  models.  The  VICS  database  management  feature  of  the  AMTAF 
suite  made  understanding  the  SORGEN  databases  easier.  The  on-line  data  description 
feature  provides  a  concise  description  of  the  required  data  and  data  format.  The  80- 
column  card  format  of  the  TSAR  database  is  more  difficuit  io  interpret.  However, 
once  familiar  with  the  various  card  types  and  content,  use  and  interpretation  of  the 
database  is  not  overwhelming. 

Overall,  SORGEN  has  the  edge  in  ease  of  learning,  while  neither  simulation  is 
difficult  to  operate,  assuming  the  prospective  user  is  proficient  in  the  UNIX  and 
Digital  Control  Language  (DCL)  operating  systems.  However,  neither  qualifies  as 
"user-friendly"  by  today’s  software  standards. 

Ease  of  Database  Development.  Developing  equivalent  databases  for 
the  two  simulations  proved  to  be  the  most  time-consuming  aspect  of  the  research. 
While  not  difficult,  the  very  large  baseline  database  made  the  task  complex.  The 
majority  of  the  effort  focused  on  cataloging  the  features  employed  by  the  TSAR  F-15 
database  and  then  translating  those  features  into  SORGEN.  The  database  mtq)s 
developed  earlier  proved  critical  to  this  effort.  Starting  with  an  existing  database 
negates  comparison  of  database  development  activities,  however,  the  large  amount  of 
data  contained  in  the  baseline  database  represents  a  considerable  data  collection  effort. 
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Inputting  the  translated  data  to  the  SORGEN  databases  proved  time  consuming  even 
given  the  utility  of  VICS.  One  large  block  of  data  related  to  the  aircraft  maintenance 
task  requirements  was  translated  and  input  using  a  conversion  utility  developed  by 
BSED  from  a  specification  developed  by  the  researchers.  One  observation  became 
readily  apparent  as  the  SORGEN  database  evolved;  database  development  necessarily 
requires  a  thorough  understanding,  not  only  of  the  model(s)  but  also  the  structure  of 
the  databases,  units  of  measure,  and  program  functions  controlled  by  the  input 
database.  Once  developed  the  databases  were  individually  debugged. 

Availability  of  Debugging  Tools.  During  the  debugging  effort  errors 
in  the  databases  were  discovered  and  subsequently  corrected.  Exercising  the 
documented  error  detection  features  on  both  models  proved  inadequate  for  locating  all 
of  the  errors  that  prevented  the  simulations  from  running.  While  extended  error 
detection  capability  exists  in  both  simulations,  neither  is  sufficiently  documented  for 
use  by  this  research  team.  Debugging  TSAR  proved  to  be  relatively  easy  since  the 
researchers  had  a  known  operable  database  to  use  as  a  test  platform.  Using  the 
original  database,  segments  of  the  changed  database  were  substituted  sequentially  until 
all  had  been  tested.  Assembling  the  new  segments  produced  an  operable  research 
database. 

Debugging  SORGEN  proved  more  difficult.  While  relying  on  the  input  check 
and  debug  capability  to  analyze  the  input  database,  the  research  team  encountered 
conditions  which  escaped  detection  and  caused  the  simulation  to  terminate 
prematurely.  BSED  personnel  loaded  the  databases  on  their  computers  and  used 


software  development  and  debugging  tools,  which  were  not  part  of  AMTAF,  to  locate 
the  errors. 

Given  the  different  avenues  used  to  debug  the  databases  a  comparing  the 
models’  debugging  tools  was  not  accomplished  in  the  context  of  this  research.  Had 
both  models  been  required  to  run  newly  developed  databases  that  were  debugged  by 
the  research  team  without  outside  assistance  then  a  meaningful  comparison  might  have 
been  possible.  Completing  the  database  debugging  activities  set  the  stage  for  the  next 
phase  of  the  research;  incorporation  of  the  experimental  design. 

Ease  of  Implementing  an  Experimental  Design.  This  comparison 
provides  an  insight  into  using  the  models  for  "what-ir  analysis  where  several  options 
are  to  be  considered.  The  experimental  design  of  eight  factors  at  two  levels  required 
building  several  versions  of  the  input  databases  to  run  the  various  combinations  of 
factors  in  the  treatments  specified  in  the  fractional  factorial  array.  Structuring  the 
TSAR  database  required  segmenting  it  by  the  card  types  that  contained  the  individual 
factors.  High  and  low  versions  of  each  factor  are  then  constructed  and  stored.  The 
initial  portion  of  the  TSAR  database  contains  the  simulation  initialization  and  set-up 
information  and  further  specifies  which  database  segments  to  use.  Experimental 
treatments,  made  up  of  specific  combinations  of  the  e.xperimental  factors,  are  attained 
by  specifying  the  appropriate  version  of  each  database  segment. 

Formulating  the  experimental  databases  for  SORGEN  proved  more  difficult 
since  the  individual  factors  are  contained  in  individual  database  relations.  The  BASE 
database  for  example  contains  four  factors,  which  at  two  levels  each  produces  16 
possible  combinations.  This  required  16  versions  of  the  BASE  database  to  be  built. 
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The  individual  versions  were  then  modified  to  set  the  various  relations  to  their 
required  levels.  This  same  convention  was  used  to  build  the  BASE  MODS  database. 
The  remaining  two  factors,  mission  assignment  and  filler  aircraft,  were  set  in  the 
SCENARIO  database.  This  database  also  identifies  the  version  of  the  BASE  and 
BASE  MODS  databases  to  be  used  for  a  particular  "scenario."  The  random  number 
seed,  number  of  trials,  and  ouqiut  report  options  are  specified  in  the  CONTROL 
database.  Eighty-eight  unique  CONTROL  and  SCENARIO  databases  were  ultimately 
created  to  accomplish  the  experimental,  reasonableness,  and  variability  runs.  The 
relatively  short  time  required  to  create  the  various  database  versions  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  Vies  as  an  input  database  management  system. 

Even  though  TSAR  and  SORGEN  exhibit  distinct  differences  associated  with 
doing  experimental  or  "what-iP  analysis,  neither  was  extraordinarily  difficult  to  use. 
Vies  makes  manipulating  the  SORGEN  databases  easier  than  manipulating  the  TSAR 
databases  with  a  computer  text  or  line  editor.  Overall  the  models  were  found  to  be 
approximately  equivalent  with  respect  to  incorporating  the  experimental  design.  Run 
time  analysis  is  the  next  portion  of  the  qualitative  evaluation. 

Run  Time  Analysis.  One  of  the  comparison  factors  planned  for  this 
research  was  simulation  run  time.  To  directly  compare  the  two  simulations,  they  must 
be  operated  on  the  same  computer  system.  Circumstances  forced  us  to  operate  the 
models  on  different  computers  under  different  operating  systems  which  negates  direct 
comparison  of  run  times.  However,  this  measure  of  performance  is  believed  useful  in 
assessing  the  individual  simulations'  useability. 
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The  TSAR  simulation  runs  were  made  on  the  AFIT  ELXSI  computer.  TSAR 
executes  several  runs  simultaneously  which  permits  multiple  submissions  during  a 
single  computer  session.  Setting  up  runs  in  a  queue  also  helps  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  execute  the  runs.  The  TSAR  runs  averaged  168.7  minutes  each  over 
61  experimental  trials.  The  run  time  data  for  the  remaining  three  trials  were  lost  to  an 
archiving  failure.  The  average  time  is  computed  from  CPU  times  recorded  in  the 
normal  output  report.  Run  times  ranged  from  102.33  minutes  to  300.57  minutes  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  44.08  minutes. 

The  SORGEN  simulation  runs  were  made  on  the  AFIT  VAX  computer  cluster. 
SORGEN  runs  only  a  single  simulation  at  a  time  which  consumes  a  significant  amount 
of  computer  time  when  multiple  runs  are  required.  However,  using  batched 
submissions  the  64  experimental  trials  were  completed  in  one  56  hour  period 
extending  over  three  days.  The  simulation  runs  averaged  33.86  minutes  each  over  the 
64  experimental  trials,  computed  from  CPU  times  recorded  in  the  output  report.  The 
times  ranged  from  a  high  of  47.58  minutes  to  a  low  of  24.59  minutes  with  a  standard 
deviation  6.5  minutes. 

While  TSAR  took  much  longer  to  run  the  trials,  the  fact  multiple  trials  could 
be  run  in  parallel  roughly  offsets  the  shorter  run  times  for  SORGEN  which  ran  the 
trials  serially.  Again,  the  reader  is  cautioned  that  a  direct  comparison  is  impossible 
due  to  the  differing  computers  and  operating  systems.  Assessing  the  output  rqx)rts  is 
the  next  topic  of  discussion  as  the  qualitative  analysis  continues. 

Adequacy  of  Output.  Both  simulations  provide  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  in  output  report  selection.  The  minimum  output  was  used  in  each  instance 
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to  conserve  computer  storage  and  to  minimize  the  consumption  of  paper  should 
printing  some  or  all  of  the  reports  be  necessary. 

TSAR  has  preformatted  output  reports  that  are  selected  via  the  input  database. 
The  numerous  options  and  levels  of  detail  provide  the  prospective  user  a  seemingly 
endless  array  of  alternatives.  TSAR  has  post-processing  capability  in  addition  to  the 
pre-defined  reports  which  permits  analyzing  all  data  that  TSAR  writes  to  disk  and 
offers  options  that  are  believed  to  suit  even  the  most  advanced  user’s  needs. 

Summary  statistics  are  provided  on  the  numerous  events  contained  in  the  formatted 
reports  as  are  daily  and  cumulative  statistics  for  sorties  flown.  In  addition  to  the 
preformatted  "Normal"  TSAR  output  report,  which  contains  textual  data  labels  and 
column  headers,  two  additional  unlabeled  data-only  reports  are  written  for  each 
simulation  run.  The  "long"  and  "short"  reports  contain  data  with  no  text  labels  and 
can  be  read  directly  into  analytical  tools  such  as  spreadsheets  and  SAS  routines. 

SORGEN  uses  preformatted  reports  exclusively,  permitting  the  user  to  specify 
the  quantity  of  output  desired  via  the  CONTROL  database  CONTROL  relation.  The 
available  options  provide  the  user  a  rich  selection  of  report  combinations  which  should 
meet  the  majority  of  most  user’s  needs.  The  output  reports  provide  summary  statistics 
on  the  multitude  of  reported  events.  Daiiy  and  cumulative  statistics  are  iHt)v  ided  for 
sorties  flown,  both  total  and  by  mission.  Advanced  modelers  having  need  for  data  not 
contained  in  the  preformatted  reports  face  some  difficulty  since  SORGEN  has  no 
documented  post-processing  capability.  A  second  shortcoming  is  that  the  SORGEN 
ouqrut  reports  are  not  in  a  format  that  is  directly  usable  in  other  analytical  tools  such 


as  spreadsheets  or  SAS  routines.  Post-trial  analysis  of  simulation  results  requires 
manual  extraction  from  the  preformatted  reports  for  input  to  other  programs. 

The  report  options  for  the  two  simulations  are  too  numerous  to  list  as  part  of 
the  findings.  They  are  documented  in  the  individual  simulations’  manuals.  The 
reader  should  refer  to  the  appropriate  manuals  for  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
available  options.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  research  team  that  the  available  ouqnit 
reports  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  most  model  users,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above.  The  following  summary  concludes  the  model  useability  assessment. 

Useability  Summary.  The  useability  of  TSAR  and  SORGEN  are 
similar.  While  each  has  specific  weaknesses,  each  also  has  strengths.  The  VICS 
database  manager  makes  the  use  of  SORGEN  easier  with  respect  to  database  manipu¬ 
lation.  SORGEN  lacks  a  post-processing  capability  and  does  not  produce  data  files 
that  can  be  used  directly  in  other  analytical  tools.  Manipulation  of  the  TSAR  database 
is  more  cumbersome  than  SORGEN,  however,  TSAR’s  post-ivocessing  capability 
enables  customizing  ouq)ut  reports  for  specific  purposes.  Each  model  exhibits  roughly 
the  same  level  of  useability,  neither  being  overly  difficult  to  employ.  Running  the 
simulations  on  different  systems  negates  comparing  the  models’  runtime,  howevo*, 
this  team  did  not  find  run  time  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  the  conqiletkai  of  the 
necessary  runs  to  support  the  quantitative  analysis.  Preparation  and  manipulatimi  of 
the  respective  databases,  while  different  in  process,  proved  to  be  woiicable.  The 
models  are  judged  to  be  iqiproximately  equal  overall  with  reflect  to  useability. 

Table  6  provides  a  summary  of  the  useability  comparison.  The  qualitative  assessment 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  observations  and  findings. 
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Table  6 


Useability  Comparison 


Dseability  Category 

TSARHodel 

SORSEI  Model  1 

Ease  of  Learning 

Considerable  effort  due  to  Kdel 
cQq)lexity  and  database  fonat 

Sli^itly  easier  due  to  less 
co^ilexity  and  VICS  database 
lanager 

Ease  of  Database  Developient 

Relatively  easy.  Available  database 
used  and  lodified  for  equilibration. 
Rev  database  developKnt  wuld  be 
significant  effort. 

More  difficult  due  to  translation 
process.  Process  estiiated  as 
approaching  neu  database 
develqient  coqilexity. 

Availability  of  Debugging  Tools 

Available  but  too  poorly  docuiented 
to  be  used  by  K»t  users.  Dsed 
segient  substitution  as  vork  around. 

Available  but  too  poorly  docuiented 
to  be  used  by  nst  users.  Resorted 
to  outside  assistance  to  coqilete. 

Ease  of  Iipleienting  Experiiental 
Design 

Relatively  easy  as  database  is 
logically  segi^ed  by  functions. 
Penits  substitution  of  segients 
nth  different  settings. 

Large  task  due  to  mnber  of 
versions  required  to  i^tleKnt 
design.  VICS  utility  dennstrated 
by  short  tiie  required  to  co^)lete. 

Run  Tine  Analysis 

Long  run  tiies,  lodel  penits 
ailtiple  runs  to  be  lade  in  parallel 

Shorter  run  tiies,  lodel  penits 
batched  sutaissions  but  runs  only 
one  run  at  a  tiie. 

Adequacy  of  Ou^ 

Prefonatted,  data-only,  and  post 
processing  capability.  Dser 
controlled.  Should  leet  all  users 
requireients. 

Prefonatted  only.  Dser 
controlled,  auuld  leet  vjority  of 
all  users  requireKnts. 

Qualitiaive  Summary.  Thus  far  the  research  has  compared  TSAR  and 
SORGEN  qualitatively.  The  background  and  purpose  of  each  has  been  investigated. 
The  two  models  have  been  placed  into  a  classiricaticm  scheme  where  they  were  found 
to  be  slightly  dissimilar.  TSAR  possesses  logistics  features  not  found  in  SORGEN. 
The  documentation  comparison  revealed  shortcomings  in  each  set  of  manuals. 

TSAR’s  documentation,  while  more  comprehensive  overall,  lacked  the  clear  partiticm- 
ing  noted  in  the  AMTAF  manuals.  Both  sets  of  manuals  lack  indexes  and  database 
debugging  instructions. 
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A  comparison  of  128  simulation  features  revealed  that  TSAR  and  SORGEN 
share  72  of  them.  There  are  ten  notable  differences  in  capability  that  are  believed  to 
have  a  significant  influence  on  model  performance.  The  database  comparison  revealed 
differences  in  format,  yet  commonality  in  content.  The  database  mapping  mechanisms 
produced  as  a  by-product  of  the  database  comparison  were  subsequently  used  to  derive 
the  equivalent  experimental  databases. 

TSAR  and  SORGEN  were  assessed  as  approximately  equal  in  useability  when 
comparing  factors  dealing  with  learning  to  run  the  simulations  and  the  complexities  of 
developing  and  manipulating  the  input  databases.  The  models’  run  time,  while 
measured,  cannot  be  compared  since  the  trials  were  run  on  different  computers.  The 
comparison  of  ouq)ut  data  products  concluded  that  TSAR’s  post-processing  capability 
and  data-only  reports  provided  capability  beyond  that  present  in  SORGEN. 

Clearly  there  are  differences  between  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  Both  models  have 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  research  team  that  SORGEN  is 
slightly  easier  to  learn  and  use  while  TSAR  is  of  higher  fidelity  and  better  docu¬ 
mented.  Neither  has  adequate  debugging  tools.  Table  7  provides  a  summary  of  the 
qualitative  comparison.  Next,  the  results  of  the  quantitative  comparison  of  TSAR  and 
SORGEN. 
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Table? 


Qualitative  Comparison 


Craparison  Category 

TSUI  Model 

SCRGEM  Model  1 

Background 

Devel^  by  BUID  circa  1980  -  90 

Developed  by  Ball  System  1985  -  90 

Purpose 

Sortie  generation  and  airbase 
operational  analysis 

Sortie  generation  vitbin  a  suite  of 
ndels  used  for  overall  weqnn 
systa  analysis 

Classification 

iditase  Operability 

Sortie  Generation 

Fidelity  t  Level  of  Perfonance 

Hi^,  theater  systei  of  airbases 

Mediuif  theater  systei  of  aidiases 

Docuientation 

Ccaprdiensive,  lacks  clear 
partitioning,  ddngging  instructions 
and  indexing. 

Clearly  partitioned,  lacks  detail, 
debugging  instructions,  and 
indexing. 

Features 

128  specific 

76  specific  (72  coHon  to  TSUI) 

Input  Database 

80  colum  IBM  card  fonat,  117  card 
types  IS  categories 

Relational  database,  10  types  uitb 
■ultiple  relations 

Oseability 

Workable,  learning  lodel  and 
database  difficult  due  to 
coiplexity.  Prefonatted,  data- 
only,  and  post  processing  ouqxit. 

Workable,  learning  lodel  and 
database  eased  by  VICS  database 
lanager.  Prefonatted  output  only. 

Quantitative  Comparison 

Comparison  of  TSAR  and  SORGEN  on  a  quantitative  basis  consists  of  several 
phases:  1)  establishing  a  measure  of  merit  common  to  both  models,  2)  develq)ing 
databases  that  are  equivalent  to  drive  each  model,  3)  developing  an  experimental 
design  that  extensively  exercises  the  models,  4)  making  pilot  runs  with  each  model  to 
ensure  the  chosen  factors  and  levels  do  not  cause  fatal  errors,  and  5)  running  the 
experimental  trials  and  analyzing  the  results.  The  final  results  of  each  model  are 
compared  statistically  to  determine  the  degree  of  equivalence  that  exists  between  the 
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two  simulations.  The  following  sections  document  the  quantitative  research  and 
tabulate  the  results. 

Measure  of  Merit.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III  the  quantitative  comparison  of 
two  simulation  models  requires,  ideally,  common  numerical  measures  of  overall  per¬ 
formance.  While  alternative  means  of  evaluating  performance  exist,  such  as  multivar¬ 
iate  comparisons,  a  simpler  analysis  was  chosen  for  diis  research.  The  research  team 
believes  that  the  effect  of  all  aspects  of  the  airbase  simulation  are  observed  in  a  single 
measure:  sorties  flown.  The  AMTAF  User's  Manual  says  of  SORGEN:  "The  primary 
measure  of  merit  is  sorties  generated"  (2:5-1).  The  TSAR  User’s  Manual  says  that: 
"TSAR  is  a  Monte  Carlo  discrete-event  simulation  model  that  analyzes  the 
interrelations  among  resources  and  the  capability  of  the  airbases  to  generate  aircraft 
sorties  in  a  dynamic,  rapidly  evolving  wartime  environment"  (18:1).  The  findings  of 
the  qualitative  comparison  of  i  SAR  and  SORGEN  conclude  that  each  is  intended  to 
simulate  the  operation  of  a  military  airbase,  die  end  product  of  which  is  scvties 
generated,  i.e.  the  number  of  aircraft  flown.  Restating  the  assumption  that  the  simula¬ 
tion  models  are  structured  such  that  the  interactive  airbase  functions  or  factors 
influence  overall  sortie  production,  and  since  each  simulation  produces  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  sorties  produced,  cumulative  sorties  genoated  over  a  30-day  period  is  die 
chosen  measure  of  merit  for  quantitatively  comparing  TSAR  and  SORGEN. 

The  preliminary  factors  chosen  during  the  development  of  the  expoimental 
methodology  proved  common  to  each  model  in  the  qualitative  comparison  and  are 
carried  forward  into  the  database  development  effort.  The  eight  experimental  factors 
are: 
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1.  Aircraft 

2.  POL  (fuel) 

3.  Munitions 

4.  Missions 

5.  Personnel 

6.  Spares  (parts) 

7.  AIS  (avionics  intermediate  shops) 

8.  Support  equipment 

Figure  1 1  depicts  the  relationship  of  the  chosen  factors  to  the  measure  of  merit  and 
are  shown  in  the  shaded  ellipses.  All  of  the  ellipses  in  die  figure  rqiresait  simulation 
features  present  in  one  or  both  of  the  models.  The  modeling  environment 
encompasses  all  of  Figure  1 1 .  The  researchers  have  illustrated  a  boundary  for  the 
airbase  only  to  clarify  the  conceptual  airbase  environment.  The  boundary  and 
environment  designations  are  not  intended  to  illustrate  the  entire  simulated  environ¬ 
ment  of  either  model  as  each  has  capabilities  which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
construct.  Having  chosen  the  measure  of  merit  and  established  its  relationship  to  the 
chosen  factors,  attention  turns  to  the  development  of  the  databases  needed  to  run 
TSAR  and  SORGEN. 

Datiibase  Translation  and  Equilibration.  Using  the  database  maps, 
developed  as  part  of  the  qualitative  analysis,  equivalent  databases  are  developed  for 
TSAR  and  SORGEN.  Dissimilarities  in  the  simulation  models  and  their  databases  are 
handled  consistently.  When  a  feature  is  oicountered  tiiat  is  not  in  bodi  models  or  is 
not  obviously  replicated  equally,  the  lesser  capability  becomes  the  standard  and  the 
model  possessing  the  extmided  capability  in  tiiat  particular  function  is  constrained  to  a 
level  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equates  it  with  the  lesser  capability.  Whoe 
differences  in  level  of  detail  are  encountered,  the  data  inputs  are  aggregated  or 
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Figure  1 1 .  The  Relationship  of  Experimental  Factors  to  Sorties 


disaggregated,  to  exercise  the  maximum  number  of  common  functions.  These  steps 
are  necessary  to  exercise  TSAR  and  SORGEN  as  thoroughly  as  possible  within  the 
context  of  this  research.  A  total  of  31  changes  had  to  be  made  to  the  TSAR  F-IS 
database  to  enable  formulation  of  equal  SORGEN  inputs.  These  changes  are  limited 
to  a  no  attack  case  and  are  documented  in  Appendix  F. 

The  databases  are  structured  to  represent  a  single  airbase,  initially  equipped 
with  72  aircraft.  The  simulation  period  is  30  days  with  no  resui^ly  of  parts,  person¬ 
nel,  or  support  equipment.  Periodic  resupply  is  provided  for  fuel  and  munitions  at 
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scheduled  intervals  and  varied  between  high  and  low  experimental  treatments.  The 
base  incurs  no  enemy  attack.  The  aircraft  incur  a  decreasing  operational  attrition  rate, 
initially  1.2%,  declining  over  two  days  to  1.0%,  where  it  is  then  held  constant  for  the 
duration  of  the  simulation.  The  aircraft  incur  no  battle  damage  and  the  corresponding 
maintenance  tasks  are  disabled.  The  base  is  tasked  with  five  air-to-air  type  missions 
with  varying  flight  durations,  flight  sizes,  priorities,  missile  (munition)  loads,  and 
preparation  times.  Munition  expenditure  is  assumed  to  be  100%.  The  sortie  demand 
rate  is  varied  between  high  and  low  experimental  treatments. 

The  resultant  databases  are  archived  in  AFIT/LAL.  Researchers  desiring  to 
expand  on  this  work  or  wishing  to  replicate  this  research  should  contact  Lt  Col  David 
A.  Diener  at  (513)  255-5023,  or  the  researchers  at  their  permanent  addresses 
documented  in  the  vitas.  The  reader  is  reminded  of  the  database  maps  in  the  appendi¬ 
ces  that  provide  cross-tabulation  indexes  for  the  databases.  With  equivalent  databases 
complete,  the  next  step  is  to  select  the  experimental  factors  and  set  their  levels. 

Experimental  Factor  Selection.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III  several  factors 
and  factor  levels  representative  of  processes  of  an  airbase  operation  are  used  to  build 
the  experimental  design  for  this  research.  The  factors  are  clearly  defmed  in  the  input 
databases  and  possess  values  that  are  varied  to  facilitate  experimentation. 

While  it  was  our  intention  to  individually  test  all  of  the  factors  at  each  level  in 
each  model  for  reasonableness,  and  to  adjust  them  as  needed  prior  to  the  conduct  of 
the  experiment,  it  was  not  possible  to  test  them  in  SORGEN  prior  to  accomplishing 
the  TSAR  experimental  trials.  Two  conditions  drove  the  need  to  alter  the  approach. 
First,  SORGEN  in  the  original  configuration  had  memory  limits  too  small  to 
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accommodate  the  input  database  developed  for  the  research,  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  corrected  early  enough  to  proceed  as  planned.  Second,  the  inability  to 
satisfactorily  run  TSAR  on  the  AFIT  SUN  computers  required  the  experimental  runs 
to  be  made  on  the  AFIT  ELXSI  computer  system  prior  to  its  deactivation.  The  team 
therefore  had  to  assume  that  since  the  chosen  experimental  levels  ran  reliably  in 
TSAR,  they  were  suitable  for  the  overall  comparison.  Further,  since  TSAR  is  the 
baseline  simulation  against  which  SORGEN  is  tested,  it  is  assumed  that  factors  shown 
useable  on  TSAR  must  also  be  useable  on  SORGEN  for  equivalence  to  be  assessed. 

Pilot  Studies.  Two  pilot  studies  are  conducted  as  a  part  of  this  research.  The 
first  tests  the  reasonableness  of  the  factors  chosen  for  the  experiment.  The  second 
provides  data  needed  to  determine  the  statistically  correct  number  of  trials  to  run 
during  the  factorial  experiment  in  order  to  achieve  an  80%  confidence  in  the  results. 
The  results  of  both  pilot  studies  follow;  the  results  of  the  reasonableness  study  are 
presented  first. 

Factor  Reasonableness.  Prior  to  beginning  the  actual  experimental 
runs,  the  equilibrated  databases  must  be  tested  to  assure  they  are  reasonable.  Reason¬ 
able  in  this  sense  means  that  the  databases  will  work  with  the  models  and  do  not 
produce  errors  that  prevent  the  trials  from  being  completed.  Table  8  contains  the 
experimental  treatments  used  for  the  reasonableness  tests  and  the  resultant  sorties 
generated,  these  tests  are  based  on  two  trials.  Each  of  the  reastmableness  treatments  is 
tested  using  a  different  random  number  seed.  In  TSAR  each  of  the  reasonableness 
treatments  operated  completely,  without  terminating  early,  and  produced  complete 
end-of-run  reports.  The  same  reasonableness  design  is  used  to  test  the  experimental 
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factors  in  SORGEN.  The  results  of  running  the  reasonableness  treatments  in 
SORGEN  produced  runs  that  did  not  terminate  early  and  produced  complete  end  of 
trial  reports. 


Table  8 


Reasonableness  Array  Design 


Treatient 

TSi£  Sorties 
Goierated 

SOtGEN  Sorties 
Generated 

(1) 

3151.0 

1690.6 

abcdefgh 

3023.5 

3101.2 

abcdefg 

41B3.0 

3011.6 

abcdefh 

3176.5 

2740.4 

abcdegh 

3699.0 

2115.6 

abcdfgb 

4437.5 

2731.0 

abcefgh 

3377.0 

2718.4 

abdefgh 

3433.0 

2843.8 

acdefgh 

2741.0 

2853.4 

ticdefgh 

2477.0 

2718.4 

h 

2984.0 

1827.8 

g 

3489.5 

1917.4 

f 

3523.0 

2369.8 

e 

2876.0 

1908.8 

d 

3064.0 

1762.8 

c 

2897.5 

1930.2 

b 

3080.0 

1827.2 

a 

3192.5 

1831.6 
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Every  effort  was  made  prior  to  conducting  the  reasonableness  treatments  to 
ensure  the  databases  used  for  TSAR  and  SORGEN  were  equivalent  and  properly 
debugged.  The  success  of  the  reasonableness  treatments  now  allows  us  to  assume  the 
databases  are  equivalent,  are  properly  debugged,  and  will  function  properly  in  both 
TSAR  and  SORGEN  across  the  combination  of  factors  tested  in  the  experimental 
trials.  The  next  step  in  conducting  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  two  models  is  to 
determine  the  statistically  appropriate  number  of  trials  to  include  in  each  experimental 
treatment. 

Sample  Size  Determination.  The  second  pilot  study  conducted  is  used 
to  determine  the  statistically  appropriate  number  of  trials  needed  to  achieve  an  80% 
confidence  in  the  models’  estimate  of  sorties  generated.  Data  are  collected  from  the 
pilot  study  and  used  to  calculate  the  confidence  intervals  for  each  of  the  treatments  run 
in  the  pilot  study.  A  decision  is  then  made  about  the  appropriate  data  to  use  for  the 
rest  of  the  statistical  calculations  and  a  preliminary  number  of  trials  is  calculated  based 
on  the  chosen  data.  The  preliminary  number  of  trials  indicates  that  further 
calculations  must  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of  trials  to  use  in  the 
factorial  experiment.  The  preliminary  number  is  not  economically  feasible.  A  test  of 
hypothesis  is  conducted  to  determine  if  the  variances  observed  between  30-trial  and 
20-trial  data  are  equal.  Based  on  these  findings  a  final  determination  is  made  on  the 
number  of  trials  to  use  in  the  factorial  experiment. 

Experimental  Treatments  for  the  Pilot  Study.  The  treatments 
used  to  determine  the  number  of  trials  to  u%  during  the  factorial  experiment  are  found 
in  Tables  9  and  10.  The  results  of  each  treatment,  mean  sorties  generated  and 
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standard  deviation  are  also  provided.  The  treatment  used  in  each  of  the  three  high 
treatments  was  "abcdefgh,"  (all  factors  at  the  high  level)  and  the  treatment  used  in 
each  of  the  low  treatments  was  "(1),"  (all  factors  at  the  low  level).  The  convention 

# 

H/10/30,  L/10/30,  etc.,  is  read  as  an  all  high  treatment,  10  trials,  30  days,  or  an  all 
i  low  treatment,  10  trials,  30  days.  The  first  statistical  study  conducted  is  confidence 

interval  estimation. 

Confidence  Interval  Estimation.  The  confidence  interval  is 
calculated  for  each  of  the  six  treatments  in  both  TSAR  and  SORGEN,  the  results  are 
presented  in  Table  9  for  TSAR  and  Table  10  for  SORGEN.  The  expected  response 
was  observed;  as  the  number  of  trials  is  increased  the  confidence  intervals  become 
narrower.  The  variability  present  between  the  treatments  is  more  easily  observed  if 
the  confidence  intervals  are  displayed  graphically.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
different  trial  sizes  are  used  which  renders  the  resulting  standard  deviations 
incomparable.  The  confidence  interval  normalizes  the  variance  of  each  treatment  into 
a  range  of  sorties  generated  and  allows  a  comparison  of  treatments.  The  confidence 
intervals  for  each  of  the  variability  treatments  is  presented  in  Figure  12. 

The  confidence  interval  estimations  proved  to  be  valuable  tools  for  examining 
the  models  and  the  response  variable,  sorties  generated.  This  estimation  allowed  the 
assessment  of  the  models’  performance  under  different  starting  conditions,  i.e.,  high 
'  and  low  treatments,  and  under  different  trial  sizes.  The  confidence  intervals  depicted 

in  Figure  12  also  help  choose  the  correct  data  to  use  for  the  remainder  of  the 
statistical  calculations. 
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Table  9 


TSAR  Confidence  Limit  Estimates 


9 

Mean 

Sorties 

Generated 

Standard 

Deviation 

Ifinber 

Trials 

B 

Lower 

Confidence 

Liiit 

Upper 

Confidence 

Liiit 

lidth 

H/lO/30 

3369.4 

734.8 

10 

1.383 

3048.040 

3690.760 

642.720 

H/20/30 

3355.2 

868.2 

20 

1.328 

3097.388 

3613.012 

515.624 

H/30/30 

3744.8 

917.1 

30 

1.311 

3525.288 

3964.312 

439.024 

L/10/30 

2920.6 

254.1 

10 

1.383 

2809.471 

3031.729 

222.258 

L/20/30 

2895.1 

196.9 

20 

1.328 

2836.631 

2953.569 

116.938 

L/30/30 

2948.7 

193.0 

30 

1.311 

2902.505 

2994.895 

92.390 

Table  10 

SORGEN  Confidence  Limit  Estimates 


Treatient 

/Trials 

/Days 

Mean 

Sorties 

Generated 

Standard 

Deviation 

liudier 

Trials 

^«/2 

Lover 

Confidence 

Liiit 

Upper 

Confidence 

Liiit 

lidth 

H/10/30 

2987.2 

193.4 

10 

1.383 

2902.618 

3071.782 

169.164 

H/20/30 

2948.4 

208.6 

20 

1.328 

2886.456 

3010.344 

123.888 

H/30/30 

2974.3 

177.3 

30 

1.311 

2931.862 

3016.738 

84.876 

L/10/30 

1820.8 

116.7 

10 

1.383 

1769.762 

1871.838 

102.076 

L/20/30 

1896.3 

131.1 

20 

1.328 

1857.370 

1935.230 

77.860 

L/30/30 

1840.0 

139.3 

30 

1.311 

1806.658 

1873.342 

66.684 

The  appropriate  data  for  the  TSAR  model  is  found  by  first  choosing  the 
treatment  group  that  has  the  largest  confidence  interval;  this  is  the  TSAR  high 
treatment  group.  The  second  decision  is  made  by  choosing  the  treatment  within  that 
group  that  has  the  smallest  confidence  interval;  this  is  the  30-trial  treatment.  The 
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treatment  data  to  be  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  statistical  calculations  for  TSAR  are 
those  resulting  from  treatment  H/30/30.  The  same  decisions  are  made  for  SORGEN 
and  the  treatment  data  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  statistical  calculation  for 
*  SORGEN  are  also  those  resulting  from  treatment  H/30/30.  The  assumption  for  die 

i  calculation  of  confidence  intervals  is  that  the  sampled  population  is  approximately 

normal;  this  assumption  is  tested  next. 


yfilk-Shapiro  Test  For  Normality.  The  assumption  of 
normality  is  tested  using  the  Wilk-Shapiro  Test.  The  end-of-trial  measure  of  sorties 
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flown  is  taken  from  four  populations;  a  30-trial  high  treatment  for  TSAR,  a  30-trial 
low  treatment  for  TSAR,  a  30-trial  high  treatment  for  SORGEN,  and  a  30-trial  low 
treatment  for  SORGEN.  The  end-of-trial  statistics  were  submitted  to  SAS  in  a  routine 
to  measure  the  normality  of  the  sampled  populations.  While  the  results  vary, 
especially  "Probability  <  W",  the  data  are  believed  to  have  come  from  populations 
whose  distributions  are  approximately  normal  since  the  values  for  ”W:Nonnal",  the 
primary  measure  of  normality,  are  all  close  to  one.  The  partial  test  results  are 
provided  in  Table  1 1 ,  and  the  complete  result  are  provided  in  Appendix  G. 


Table  11 

Test  of  Normality  Results 


TreatKnt 

fl:Nonal 

Probability  <  il 

Results 

TSAR  H/30/30 

0.953395 

0.2416 

Nonal 

TSAR  L/30/30 

0.918815 

0.0281 

Ronal 

SORGEN  H/30/30 

0.984777 

0.9391 

Nonal 

SOiGEK  L/30/30 

0.95608 

0.2824 

Nonal 

Calculation  for  Number  of  Trials.  Using  the  data  chosen 
during  the  confidence  interval  estimation,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of 
trials  necessary  to  achieve  an  80%  confidence  level  in  the  models’  estimation  of 
sorties  generated.  In  Chapter  III  the  confidence  level  was  to  be  80%  based  on  the 
broad  scope  of  comparison.  To  determine  how  much  difference  the  use  of  80% 
makes  versus  95%,  and  to  verify  that  80%  is  reasonable,  a  calculation  is  made  using 
95%  confidence  and  W  =  100.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is  that  1292.4  or  1293 
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trials  are  required  to  achieve  a  95%  confidence  level  with  a  confidence  interval  of  100 
sorties,  for  TSAR;  this  figure  would  require  more  computer  time  than  is  economically 
feasible  for  this  study  and  substantiates  the  use  of  a  lower  confidence  level.  A 
calculation  was  made  using  80%  confidence  and  W  =  100  with  a  result  of  552.7  or 
553  trials  required;  this  too  is  larger  than  is  economically  feasible.  An  observation 
made  during  the  reasonability  runs  and  during  the  variability  runs  showed  the  30-trial 
runs  required  approximately  4.5  hours  of  computer  time  per  run.  This  fact 
necessitated  a  smaller  number  of  trials  be  conducted  for  each  experimental  run  for  two 
reasons;  1)  the  economics  of  running  the  models  for  such  a  long  period  of  time  per 
run  is  not  feasible  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  and  2)  the  ELXSl-based  system  we 
were  required  to  make  experimental  TSAR  runs  on  was  scheduled  for  permanent  shut¬ 
down  and  removal.  It  was  impossible,  in  terms  of  time  available,  to  complete  the 
entire  series  of  64  experimental  TSAR  runs  using  30  trials  per  run,  before  the  system 
was  shut  down.  The  test  of  equal  variances  showed  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  variances  between  the  20-trial  and  30-trial  variability  data.  Based  on 
this  finding  a  decision  is  made  to  use  20  trials  per  run  during  the  execution  of  the 
experimental  runs.  A  final  calculation  is  made  to  determine  the  value  of  W,  given  the 
use  of  80%  confidence  and  20  trials  per  run.  The  result  of  diis  calculation  is  that  W 
=  526.  Based  on  these  calculations  the  mean  can  be  estimated  ±  263  sorties  with 
80%  confidence.  The  results  of  these  calculations  are  provided  in  Table  12. 

The  trials  required  by  SORGEN  are  subsequently  calculated  using  the  same 
formulas  as  those  used  above  for  TSAR.  The  variability  is  considerably  less  in 
SORGEN  than  in  TSAR,  this  is  evidenced  in  the  smaller  number  of  trials  needed  in 


SORGEN  to  achieve  the  same  confidence  level  as  TSAR.  To  achieve  an  80% 
confidence  level  and  W  =  526,  SORGEN  only  requires  0.75  or  one  trial  be 
simulated.  The  results  of  the  calculations  for  SORGEN  are  provided  in  Table  13. 


Table  12 

Number  of  Trials  Calculations  for  TSAR 


Based  on 

Q 

Za/2 

S 

n 

30  trials 

951  confidence 

.05 

1.96 

917.1 

100 

1292.4 

30  trials 

801  confidence 

.20 

1.2817 

917.1 

100 

552.7 

30  trials 

801  confidence 

.20 

1.2817 

917.1 

526 

19.9 

A  decision  about  the  number  of  trials  is  made  based  on  the  calculations  for 
TSAR  and  SORGEN,  and  on  two  outside  influences:  1)  the  computer  run-time 
calculations  require  an  equal  number  of  trials  be  made,  and  2)  the  use  of  one  trial  for 
SORGEN  may  not  be  a  sound  approach  to  the  quantitative  comparison  of  these 
models.  As  a  result,  the  two  models  are  run  using  20  trials  per  treatment  during  the 
factorial  experiment.  In  this  research  two  considerations  drive  the  need  to  exercise  the 
models  for  only  20  trials  per  run:  1)  the  economy  of  20  trials,  and  2)  time 
considerations  taken  into  account  due  to  retirement  of  the  host  system.  One  final 
calculation  is  needed  to  verify  the  use  of  20  trials,  the  test  of  hypothesis  for  equal 
population  variances. 
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Table  13 


Number  of  Trials  Calculations  for  SORGEN 


Based  on 

a 

Za/2 

S 

« 

"  1 

30  trials 

951  confidence 

.05 

1.96 

177.3 

100 

48.3 

30  trials 

801  confidence 

.20 

1.2817 

177.3 

100 

20.7 

30  trials 

801  confidence 

.20 

1.2817 

177.3 

526 

Test  of  Hypothesis  for  Equal  Population  Variances.  The 
results  of  the  confidence  interval  estimation  in  Tables  9  and  10,  and  Figure  12, 
provide  a  numc  .  cal  and  visual  display  of  the  variability  in  each  of  the  treatments 
tested.  A  stronger  confidence  about  the  results  of  the  experiment  may  result  if  the 
variances  for  the  20-trial  and  30-trial  data  are  equal.  To  test  the  variance  an  F-test  is 
conducted.  The  test  of  hypothesis  shows  the  variance  of  the  two  sampled  populations 
are  equal.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  14.  The  results  of  the  test  of 
variance  provide  further  evidence  that  20  trials  may  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
experiment  without  significant  loss  in  confidence  about  the  models’  estimates  of 
sorties  generated. 

Conduct  of  the  Experiment.  The  results  of  the  pilot  runs  and  the  number  of 
trials  per  run  determination  leads  next  to  the  conduct  of  the  experimental  design.  The 
design  is  a  1/4  fractional  factorial  experiment  as  shown  in  Chapter  III.  Both  models 
are  run  and  the  resulting  average  number  of  sorties  flown  over  20  trials  are  collected. 
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The  data  collected  from  both  models  are  provided  in  the  statistical  analysis  results 
obtained  from  SAS  (see  Appendix  H). 


Table  14 


Test  of  Hypothesis  for  Equal  Variance 


Test 

Coiparison 

Si 

Si^ 

Sa 

Sa^ 

Si  df 

$2  df 

P 

P«/a 

B=  .05 

1 

Reject  Bo 

Tsar  HI30  vs 
HI20 

917.1 

841,072.41 

868.2 

753,771.24 

29 

19 

1.116 

2.39 

no 

m  U)30  vs 
L020 

193 

37,249.0 

196.6 

38,651.56 

29 

19 

1.038 

2.21 

no 

S(»iGEH  HI30 
vs  HI20 

177.3 

31,435.29 

208.6 

43,513.96 

29 

19 

1.384 

2.21 

no 

SOBGQl  U)30 

VS  LO20 

139.3 

19,404.49 

131.1 

17,187.21 

29 

19 

1.129 

2.39 

no 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Results.  The  results  collected  from  the  two 
models  are  analyzed  using  a  SAS  routine  of  paired  differences  to  determine  whether 
the  models  produced  similar  results  when  using  equivalent  databases.  The  results  of 
the  statistical  analysis  are  provided  in  Appendix  H.  Also  in  Appendix  H  is  the  test  of 
normality  for  the  population  of  differences,  required  for  the  paired  difference  test. 

The  paired  difference  test  calculated  in  SAS  indicates  the  mean  difference  in 
sorties  generated  between  the  two  models  is  1074.064  and  the  standard  deviation  is 
407.9631.  The  t-statistic  calculated  by  SAS  is  21.06198  with  a  P-value  of  0.(XX)1. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  mean  difference  of  the  model  treatments  does  not  equal 
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zero  and  thus  Ho  is  rejected  supporting  the  conclusion  that  the  models  do  not  produce 
similar  quantitative  results  under  these  experimentally  equivalent  conditions.  The 
results  of  the  paired  difference  test  are  synopsized  in  Table  15. 


Table  15 

Paired  Difference  Test  Results 


Kean  Difference 

Standard  Deviation 

t-statistic 

p-value 

Results 

1074.064 

407.9631 

21.06198 

0.0001 

Reject  Ho 

Of  interest  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  models.  To  analyze 
the  exact  cause  of  the  differences  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research.  However,  to 
examine  the  differences  between  identical  treatments  in  each  model,  cumulative  daily 
sorties  generated  are  plotted  in  line  graphs  against  each  other.  The  treatments  chosen 
for  this  exercise  are  the  20  trial,  all-high  treatment  from  the  variability  tests,  the  all- 
low  treatment,  and  three  randomly  selected  treatments  (acefg,  abdefg,  and  bdfgh). 

The  plots  of  these  treatments  are  provided  in  Figures  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17 
respectively.  The  response  of  each  model  in  terms  of  sorties  produced  differs  for  each 
of  the  treatments.  The  response  curves  indicate  the  models  produce  different  values  of 
the  measure  of  merit  under  these  conditions.  Of  interest,  however,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  models  differ  when  the  trial  length  is  extended  to  some  value  longer  than  30 
days.  Some  of  the  response  curves  appear  to  begin  converging  toward  die  end  of  die 
30-day  period  for  which  these  models  were  tested  see  Figures  13,  15,  and  16.  The 
possibility  exists  that  both  models  are  valid  tools  for  their  intended  purposes.  The 
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TSAR  model  is  a  high  fidelity  model  and  provides  a  high  level  of  detail  to  the  user; 
its  use  may  be  more  appropriate  in  simulations  of  relatively  short  duration  such  as  this 
30-day  period.  The  SORGEN  model,  however,  may  be  equivalent  in  its  production  of 
sorties  past  the  30-day  period  and  may  prove  to  be  the  most  appropriate  choice  of 
models  for  simulations  of  greater  than  30  days  duration.  The  impression  left  by  these 
graphs  is  that  the  overall  response  of  both  models  is  similar.  The  cause  of  the 
differences  and  the  sensitivity  to  factors  and  treatments  is  left  to  future  research, 
because  this  analysis  will  require  an  in-depth  exploration  of  the  models'  code  and 
algorithms. 


SORTIES  FLOWN 

TSAR-All  High  vs  SORGEN  All-High 


miM  ^SDKDl 

Figure  13.  Sorties  Flown  Comparison  All  High  Factors 
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SORTIES 
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SORTIES 


Figure  16.  Sorties  Flown  Comparison  Treatment  29 
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Test  of  NormaUty  for  Differences.  To  assure  the  paired 
difference  test  is  appropriate  it  should  meet  the  assumptions  of  the  paired  difference 
test.  The  Wilk-Shapiro  test  for  normality  is  used  and  the  results,  W:Normal  = 
0.98262,  Prob<W  =  0.7669,  and  p-value  =  0.0001,  indicate  the  differences  come 
from  a  normally  distributed  population. 

Synthesis  and  Summary  of  the  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Comparisons 

The  synthesis  of  the  three  qualitative  components  and  the  single  quantitative 
component  is  one  based  on  individual  or  team  impressions;  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
models  under  study  and  the  questions  to  be  addressed  by  the  models.  The  TSAR  and 
AMTAF  models  demonstrate  a  reasonable  amount  of  overlap  in  the  circles  found  in 
Figure  5. 

Figure  5  illustrates  that  documentation  is  the  foundation  of  the  model  compari¬ 
son  methodology  and  is  likely  the  most  important  single  aspect  of  a  simulation  nuxlel. 
Documentation  is  a  notable  weakness  for  the  SORGEN  model.  The  effects  of 
documentation  weaknesses  ripple  throughout  the  use  of  the  model. 

The  databases  and  features  of  each  model  have  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  SORGEN  database  is  generally  easier  to  learn  and  manipulate  due  to 
the  Vies  database  management  interface.  The  TSAR  database  simulates  more 
features  of  the  airbase  environment,  the  majority  of  which  are  depicted  in  Figure  10, 
and  this  makes  the  model  more  complex  and  difficult  to  use. 

There  are  useability  aspects  scattered  throughout  the  models  that  impact  other 
components  of  the  model  comparison  construct.  Both  models’  useability  suffer 
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because  of  their  lack  of  documented  debugging  tools.  The  impact  of  adequate 
documentation  on  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  a  model  is  again  seen. 

There  may  be  some  impact  from  each  of  the  three  qualitative  components  of 
the  model  comparison  construct  that  affect  the  quantitative  nature  of  the  models.  A 
statistically  significant  difference  was  observed  in  the  response  variable  used  for 
quantitative  comparison,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  why  this  occurred. 
An  assumption  must  be  made  at  this  point  that  differences  exist  in  the  model  code, 
algorithms,  and  possibly  model  logic  that  drive  the  differences  in  the  quantitative 
results  of  these  models.  The  answer  to  this  topic  of  interest  will  only  come  with 
further  research. 

The  methodology  developed  in  this  research  is  that  of  a  model  comparison 
construct.  The  illustration  of  Figure  5  urges  the  researcher  to  investigate  not  only  the 
individual  components  found  within  each  circle  of  the  figure  but  also  the  interaction 
among  the  figures.  This  research  does  not  attempt  to  capture  all  the  possible 
interactions  and  leaves  this  to  the  individual  who  chooses  to  use  the  methodology. 

The  purpose  of  the  comparison  of  models  is  to  provide  a  structured  process  for 
identifying  the  similarities  and  differences  between  two  or  more  models,  making 
decisions  about  the  utility  a  model  may  hold,  and  establishing  the  confidence 
necessary  to  accredit  a  model  for  specific  purposes  within  the  decision-maker’s 
organization. 

The  framework  established  in  Chapter  III  is  refined  in  Chapter  V,  using 
knowledge  gained  through  the  course  of  this  study.  In  addition,  recommendations  for 
future  research  in  the  area  of  airbase  q>erability  and  model  comparison  are  provided. 
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V.  Conclusion  and  Recommendations 


Overview 

t  This  research  represents  the  development  of  an  alternative  methodology  for  the 

comparison  of  models,  with  the  objective  of  establishing  credibility  in  computer 

« 

simulation  models.  The  traditional,  and  still  optimum  approach,  is  to  verify  and 
validate  a  model  using  methods  developed  by  authorities  like  Balci,  Banks  and  Carson, 
Law  and  Kelton,  Shannon,  VanHom,  and  others.  The  methods  sometimes  require 
knowledge  and  resources  that  may  not  be  available  in  some  organizations,  but  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge  should  not  be  an  absolute  deterrent  to  using  new,  untested 
models.  These  reasons  led  to  the  belief  that  a  comprehensive  alternative  could  be 
developed  that  would  allow  decision-makers  to  develop  confidence  in  new  models  by 
comparing  them  against  models  already  accredited  by  decision-makers  within  the 
organization. 

The  Sortie  Generation  (SORGEN)  module  of  the  All  Mobile  Tactical  Air  Force 
(AMTAF)  model  presents  an  opportunity  to  test  the  new  methodology  develq)ed  in 
this  research.  The  SORGEN  model  is  a  relatively  new  model,  developed  in  the  late 
1980s,  to  simulate  the  operability  functions  of  our  airbases.  The  model  was  [m)cured 
by  the  Mission  Area  Planning  section  of  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  (ASC/XRS)  to 
improve  their  mission  area  planning  capability.  Unf(»tunately,  the  model  does  not 
have  an  extended  user  group  purportedly  due  to  lack  of  model  credibility.  The  most 

« 

closely  related  model  in  wide  use  is  the  Theater  SimulatitMi  of  Airbase  Resources 
(TSAR)  model  which  is  used  by  various  organizations  for  planning  and  analysis. 
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including  the  Air  Force  Center  for  Studies  and  Analysis  (AFCSA)  and  the  Munitions 
Development  Branch  of  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  (ASC/YQ).  The  credibility  of 
SORGEN  may  be  established  if  it  compares  favorably  with  a  widely  accepted  model 
like  TSAR. 

This  research  in  no  way  attempts  to  verify  or  validate  either  model.  In  fact, 
these  researchers  are  not  aware  of  any  formal  attempt  to  validate  the  TSAR  model, 
and  must  assume  the  developers  did  conduct  appropriate  verification.  The  TSAR 
model  has  simply  been  used  over  a  broad  range  of  variables  and  by  a  wide  user  group 
and  has,  by  default,  established  its  credibility  with  analysts  and  decision-makers  within 
the  Air  Force.  This  de  facto  credibility,  however,  should  not  be  slighted  because  it  is 
based  on  the  model  users'  and  decision-makers’  expert  opinion  the  model’s  output 
provides  a.  reasonable  representation  of  the  real  systems  it  simulates.  As  a  baseline  for 
comparison  the  TSAR  model  provides  an  excellent  point  of  departure. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  summarizes  the  research  accomplished  in  this 
study.  First,  the  questions  that  prompted  the  study  and  our  hypotheses  for  the  study 
are  revisited  and  answered.  Second,  a  review  of  the  stated  methodology  is  provided 
along  with  the  researchers’  view  of  its  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  needed  improve¬ 
ments.  Third,  recommendations  for  future  research  are  made,  and  finally,  a  summary 
of  the  research  is  presented. 

Summary  of  Research  Questions  and  Hypotheses 

This  research  is  based  on  a  series  of  questions  and  hypotheses  that  include 
management,  research  and  investigative  questions,  and  hypotheses  about  the  equiva- 
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lence  of  the  models  under  study.  These  questions  are  addressed  in  the  research,  in  the 
order  they  are  given  above.  To  provide  a  summation  of  the  research,  however,  they 
are  presented  in  reverse  order,  since  to  answer  the  higher  order  questions,  one  must 
first  start  with  the  more  basic  ones.  The  discussion  first  covers  the  hypotheses, 
second  the  investigative  questions,  third  the  research  questions,  and  finally  the 
management  questions. 

The  Research  Hypotheses.  This  research  is  intended  to  demonstrate  whether 
the  SORGEN  and  TSAR  models  are  sufficiently  equivalent,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  so  that  SORGEN’s  credibility  may  be  established  among  its  potential 
users  and  the  users  of  TSAR.  The  hypotheses  proposed  were: 

1.  Hq:  SORGENquaUTATIVELV  —  TSARquaIJTATIVELY 
Ha'  SORGENpuAUTATIVBLY^TSARgo  AUTATIVELY 

2.  Ho:  SORGENo^,A^arrATTVHLY=TSARg„ 

AKlTTAnVELY 

Ha:  SORGENQUAWnrATTVELY^TSARgu  AKHTATIVELY 

The  models  were  shown  in  this  research  to  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
differences.  For  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  models  were  run,  those 
differences  are  probably  large  enough  to  call  the  models  non-equivalent.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  models  were  run,  however,  may  be  the  key  to  why  the 
models  do  not  produce  similar  results.  The  graphs  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  in 
Figures  13,  14,  IS,  16,  and  17,  lead  to  other  questions  about  the  models’  response 
under  the  given  conditions  of  this  study.  In  several  cases.  Figures  13,  IS,  and  16,  the 
response  curves  appear  to  be  converging  at  the  end  of  30  days.  Under  the  conditions 
of  60  or  90  days  the  difference  seen  in  these  graphs  might  be  insignificant  at  the  end 
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of  those  time  periods.  This  research  cannot  say  conclusively  that  the  models  are  non¬ 
equivalent,  only  that  under  the  conditions  of  this  research  the  models  do  not  compare 
favorably  (see  Table  16).  Each  model  may  be  suitable  for  research  and  applications 
analysis  under  different  conditions.  This  research  began  by  using  a  TSAR-type 
scenario  and  fitting  an  AMTAF  database  to  it.  If  the  scenario  is  reversed  and  TSAR 
is  fitted  to  an  AMTAF-type  scenario  the  reverse  observation  may  be  observed. 

The  methodology,  hoivever,  achieved  its  purpose,  to  systematically  explore  the 
models  and  their  documentation  and  to  document  the  differences  found.  This  forms 
the  basis  on  which  the  model  user  or  decision-maker  can  begin  to  build  some 
confidence  that  a  model  provides  useful  and  useable  information. 


Table  16 

Experimental  Conditions 


Condition 

Scenario/Setting  y 

Kiober  of  Bases 

One  1 

Initial  Aircraft 

72 

Period  of  Siiulation 

30  Days 

Resupply 

Fuel  and  Kuitions  Only  1 

Attack 

lone  1 

Aircraft  Attrition  Rate 

Day  1:  l.2t,  Day  2:  l.lt,  Day  3  -  30: 1.01  | 

Aircraft  Battle  Dange 

lone 

Aircraft  Ground  Daiage 

lone 

Ho. /Type  Missions 

5  Air-to-Air 

Munition  (fse  Rate/Mission 

loot 

Baseline  Database 

Modified  TSAR  F-ISC  Database 
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The  Investigative  Questions.  Five  investigative  questions  were  prqx>sed  in 
order  to  focus  the  investigation  of  whether  SORGEN  and  TSAR  are  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  equivalent.  To  what  extent  are  the  models  equivalent  with  respect  to: 

1 .  The  general  classification  and  level  of  performance? 

2.  The  input  requirements  and  characteristics? 

3.  The  ouqiut  data  format  and  characteristics? 

4.  The  man-machine  interface  (ease  of  use)? 

5.  Output  data  given  equivalent  input? 

Each  of  these  questions  forms  the  basis  of  the  methodology  developed  in  this 
research  and  is  addressed  in  detail  in  the  findings  of  Chapter  IV.  These  questions 
guide  the  researcher  through  important  facets  of  the  models  and  in  doing  so  focus  the 
study  in  a  way  that  allows  the  researcher  to  find  and  examine  crucial  differences 
between  two  models  (see  Table  17).  The  findings  in  this  study  reasonably  support  the 
use  of  model  comparison,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  as  a  method  for 
establishing  model  accreditation  and  acceptance.  There  was  no  expectation  that  the 
models  would  be  identical;  similarities  and  differences  do  exist.  The  differences 
found  in  this  study  only  allow  an  opinion  to  be  drawn  about  the  models  under  one  set 
of  experimental  conditions.  Experimentation  under  other  conditions  is  necessary  to 
draw  further  conclusions  about  the  depth  and  breadth  of  similarities  and  differences 
between  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  rqieated  use  of  the  methodology  with  strong 
scientific  experimentation  will  allow  the  analyst  and  decision-maker  to  form  stronger 
opinions  about  the  models  under  conditions  formed  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Table  17 


Investigative  Summary 


Qnparison  Category 

TSAR 

SeSGEN  1 

*  Classification 

Airbase  Operability  Model 

Sortie  Generation  Model  1 

*  Level  of  Perfonance 

High  fidelity,  theater  of  aitiiases 

Medim  fidelity,  theater  of  airbases  fl 

*  Input  Data  Requiiaents 

Varies  froi  stall  to  large  (scenario 
dependent) 

Varies  frot  stall  to  large  (scenario  1 
dependent) 

*  Input  Data  Fonat 

80  Colun  IBM  card,  117  card  types  15 
categories 

Relational  Database,  10  types  v/ 

Kltiple  relations 

*  Output  Data 

User  controlled  v/event  and  emulative 
statistics 

User  controlled  v/event  and  emulative 
statistics 

*  Output  Data  Fonat 

Prefonatted,  data-only,  ( post 
processing  capability 

Prefonatted  only 

*  Nan-iachine  Interface 

Cmbersoie,  poorly  docmented  debug 
capability,  long  run  tiies,  parallel  run 
capability 

Seii-friendly,  poorly  docmented  ddxig 
capability,  shorter  run  tiaes,  batched 
(single  run)  capability 

**  Output  Given  Equivalent 
Input  (Sorties  Estiiated) 

Higher  for  30  day  scenario 

Lover  for  30  day  scenario  | 

**  Output  Variability 
(Sorties  Estiiated) 

Hi^,  requires  large  maber  of  runs  for 
hi^  confidence  intervals 

Lov,  requires  sialler  nmber  of  runs 
for  hi0i  confidence  intervals 

*  Qualitative  Heasure  **  Quantitative  Measure  | 

The  Research  Question.  The  model  comparison  methodology  and  the  five 
investigative  questions  provide  the  answer  to  the  research  question,  "What  constitutes 
a  sound  model  assessment  methodology?"  Using  the  research  m^hodology  applied  in 
this  work  the  researchers  revealed  numerous  qualitative  differences  and  a  quantitative 
difference  based  on  the  statistical  test  of  one  response  variable,  sorties  generated. 

This  study  indicates  the  methodology  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  a  research  team 
to  systematically  identify  important  differences  between  models.  The  methodology, 
however,  must  necessarily  be  an  iterative  process.  This  study  is  in  no  way 
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comprehensive  enough  to  identify  all,  or  even  the  most  important  differences  of  the 
two  models.  Further  research  is  needed  under  different  conditions  to  learn  more  about 
the  models. 

Model  comparison  appears  to  be  a  sound  model  assessment  methodology  and  a 
means  for  establishing  the  credibility  of  models,  when  applied  rigorously  and 
objectively.  It  allows  the  analyst  or  decision-maker  to  simultaneously  evaluate  the 
similarities  and  differences,  and  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  models. 
The  iterative  and  objective  application  of  model  comparison  under  various 
circumstances  provides  important  information  about  the  response  of  the  multiple 
models  under  identical  operating  conditions. 

The  Management  Questions.  This  research  began  recognizing  that  TSAR 
enjoys  a  higher  level  of  use  within  the  Air  Force  analysis  conununity  than  does 
SORGEN,  even  though  SORGEN  is  described  as  having  similar  capabilities.  The 
need  to  answer  the  management  questions,  "To  what  extent  are  the  two  models 
similar?"  and  "How  can  AMTAF  and  TSAR  be  compared  to  determine  die  extent  to 
which  they  are  equivalent?"  provided  the  impetus  to  derive  a  technique  that  compared 
the  simulation  models  more  dynamically  than  in*eviousIy  attempted.  The  question  of 
how  to  compare  the  models  was  answered  in  the  development  of  a  methodology  that 
compares  simulation  models  from  both  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  perspective. 
Conducting  the  proposed  qualitative  comparison  produced  findings  that  indicate  diere 
is  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in  the  two  models.  However,  the  findings  of  the 
quantitative  comparison  indicate  the  models  are  not  equivalent  under  the  conditions 
used  in  this  research.  The  extent  to  which  the  models  are  quantitatively  equivalent 
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remains  to  be  adequately  addressed  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  translation  of  a 
TSAR  database  for  use  in  SORGEN  may  have  weighted  this  comparison  in  TSAR’s 
favor.  Translation  of  a  SORGEN  database  for  use  in  TSAR  is  suggested  for  a 
subsequent  comparison.  The  results  of  additional  comparisons  are  needed  to  support 
or  disprove  the  significance  of  these  findings.  Second,  limiting  the  period  of  the 
simulation  to  30  days  does  not  fiilly  evaluate  the  limits  of  either  model.  The  similar 
shape  of  the  sampled  response  curves  for  cumulative  sorties  flown  suggests  the  need  to 
compare  the  performance  for  a  longer  period  to  see  if  there  is  a  point  of  convergence. 
Finally,  constraining  the  environment  to  a  no  attack  case  with  no  aircraft  battle  or 
ground  damage  and  no  outside  resupply  of  parts,  support  equipment  and  personnel 
removes  a  significant  amount  of  potential  for  variability  that  may  have  a  normalizing 
affect  on  the  two  models  predictions.  Should  future  studies  determine  and  bound 
regions  of  quantitative  equivalence,  a  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  SORGEN  will  be 
realized  solely  from  comparability  with  TSAR.  Assuming  that  subsequent  studies  will 
use  the  methodology  developed  here  makes  necessary  a  summary  analysis  of  its 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  needed  improvements,  the  topic  of  the  next  section. 

Analysis  of  the  Methodology 

The  original  intent  of  this  research  was  to  develop  and  test  a  methodology  for 
comparing  two  simulation  models,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  The  construct 
first  proposed  in  Chapter  III  is  used  throughout  the  study  to  frame  our  efforts.  Figure 
18  presents  again  the  basic  construct  for  the  {Hirpose  of  discussing  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  discovered  as  the  research  progressed.  The  discussion  begins  with  a  brief 
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overview,  followed  by  the  strengths  of  the  methodology  and  its  weaknesses.  The 
analysis  is  concluded  with  a  proposed  change  to  the  methodology  to  overcome  a 
portion  of  the  weaknesses  discovered. 


Figure  18.  Construct  for  Model  Comparison 
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Overview.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  comparison  methodology  designed 
for  this  research  is  intended  to  provide  a  more  complete  comparison  of  two  models 
than  attempted  in  previous  efforts.  The  qualitative  comparison  is  believed  necessary 
to  provide  potential  users  a  comparison  of  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  two 
simulation  models  with  respect  to  the  environment  they  are  intended  to  simulate. 

The  qualitative  comparison  of  input  snd  output  characteristics  enables  potential 
users  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the  models  to  his/her  needs.  Knowledge  of  what  is 
required  to  run  the  model  and  what  outputs  are  produced,  provide  useful  information 
that  can  be  used  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  models  for  a  particular  purpose.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  research,  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  proposed  methodology 
were  observed.  The  discussion  is  first  turned  to  the  apparent  strengths. 

Strengths.  The  investigation  of  the  models’  background,  documentation,  and 
features  provides  a  sound  basis  from  which  to  base  a  one-to-one  model  comparison. 

In  the  case  of  TSAR  and  SORGEN,  the  two  models  proved  dissimilar  in  the  qualita¬ 
tive  aspect.  The  quantitative  comparison  of  the  models,  exercised  the  two  simulations 
more  thoroughly  than  were  earlier  model  comparisons.  The  selection  of  multiple 
experimental  factors  provides  a  sound  basis  for  a  broad  comparison  of  the  models’ 
predictions  given  equivalent  inputs.  Here  too,  TSAR  and  SORGEN  proved  to  be 
dissimilar.  While  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  comparisons  produce  common 
outcomes,  taken  together  they  provide  a  more  encompassing  ffamewoik  on  which  to 
determine  how  and  when  to  use  a  particular  simulation.  It  also  provides  a  means  of 
estimating  how  the  outcomes  differ.  Additional  analysis  could  provide  a  comparison 
of  model  sensitivities  to  the  input  factors,  an  aspect  of  comparison  left  to  future 
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research.  The  comparison  methodology  was  not  without  its  weaknesses,  which  are 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Weaknesses.  Validation  is  an  important  aspect  of  modeling,  but  full  validity 
of  a  stochastic  Monte  Carlo  model  is  not  likely  since  a  nuxlel  is  never  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  environment  it  represents.  The  methodology  used  in  this 
research  does  not  validate  a  model.  Even  if  the  comparison  of  two  models  includes  a 
model  that  is  fiilly  validated,  the  methodology  would  be  insufficient  to  fhlly  validate 
the  second.  The  methodology,  in  this  case,  would  only  suggest  the  credibility  of  the 
second  model  based  on  the  fully  validated  model.  To  achieve  validation  of  the  second 
model,  a  comprehensive  validation  effort  would  have  to  take  place  to  compare  it 
against  the  environment  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

Another  weakness,  one  which  directly  influenced  the  progress  of  this  research, 
is  that  the  proposed  methodology  does  not  assess  the  models’  database  capacity.  At  a 
critical  time  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  changes  were  necessary  in  order  to  use 
the  SORGEN  model.  The  database  translated  for  use  in  SORGEN  was  too  large  for 
the  initial  configuration  of  SORGEN’s  memory  arrays.  The  arrays  were  resized  four 
times  during  the  conduct  of  the  research,  with  the  final  limits  roughly  eight  times  the 
original  configuration.  This  particular  problem  is  believed  common,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  model’s  life  cycle.  This  aspect  of  the  comparison  should  be 
included  in  future  studies  to  preclude  expending  time,  effort,  and  money  on  models,  if 
the  model  support  environment  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  problem.  The  model 
architecture  comparison  is  added  to  the  features  and  input  databases  portion  of  the 
model  comparison  construct  as  illustrated  in  Figure  19.  The  model  architecture 
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comparison  should  include  a  review  of  programmer/analyst  manuals,  and  include 
questioning  the  model  support  staff  about  the  ability  of  the  model  in  question  to 
handle  databases  in  the  size  range  anticipated  by  the  users. 
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Figure  19.  Improved  Model  Comparison  Construct 
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Through  the  course  of  this  research,  areas  of  potential  future  studies  presented 
themselves.  The  methodology  proposed  in  this  study  has  now  been  tested  and 
modified  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  subjected  to  further  rigorous  testing 
and  modification  as  necessary.  Recommendations  for  future  research  are  presented  in 
the  final  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

Numerous  areas  of  possible  research  were  noted  during  the  accomplishment  of 
this  effort.  The  most  notable  areas  are  enumerated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Including  New  Features.  The  comparison  of  TSAR  and  SORGEN  in  this 
research  is  done  without  exercising  the  attack  features  offered  by  TSARINA,  the 
companion  threat  model  common  to  both  TSAR  and  SORGEN.  The  inclusion  of  an 
attack  feature  would  introduce  more  variability  to  the  models  and  further  stress  the 
airbase  environment  in  its  effort  to  generate  sorties.  Future  research  should 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  compare  the  two  models  in  an  attack  scenario. 

This  research,  while  more  encompassing  than  earlier  studies,  is  limited  to  a 
few  model  features.  Future  research  should  expand  the  logistics  analysis  to  include 
outside  resupply  of  parts  and  part  level  computations.  This  would  require  the 
comparison  of  AMTAF’s  LXXiSIM  module  which  simulates  parts  resupply  and 
resource  level  computations  for  use  by  SORGEN. 

Sensitivity  Analysis.  Since  this  research  finds  SORGEN  and  TSAR  similar  in 
purpose  but  different  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  future  research  might  focus  on 
determining  how  SORGEN  and  TSAR  differ  quantitatively.  This  could  possibly  be 
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achieved  by  testing  the  sensitivity  of  each  model  to  the  input  factor  levels.  This 
research  used  a  1/4  fractional  factorial  experimental  design  that  allows  all  the  two-way 
interactions  to  be  measured.  Using  the  data  from  this  study,  a  statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  could  determine  which  factors  and  their  levels  provide  the  greatest  impact  to 
the  production  of  sorties  in  these  models. 

This  study  uses  a  trial  length  of  30  days  to  assess  the  airbase  environment  and 
the  sortie  generation  capability  of  both  models.  One  of  the  findings  of  Chapter  IV 
suggests  that  with  a  longer  trial  length,  the  quantitative  differences  between  TSAR  and 
SORGEN  might  be  insignificant.  Future  research  might  reproduce  this  study, 
changing  the  trial  length  to  60,  90,  or  120  days,  to  examine  the  response  of  both 
models  under  these  new  conditions. 

Future  research  could  focus  on  the  analysis  of  the  data  produced  in  the 
TSAR/SORGEN  comparison.  While  we  used  cumulative  sorties  over  30  days  as  a 
single  measure  of  model  performance,  analysis  of  the  data  using  daily  sorties  flown 
would  facilitate  the  analysis  of  differences  in  model  performance. 

Reverse  Comparison.  This  study  compares  SORGEN  to  TSAR  by  translating 
a  TSAR  database  for  use  by  SORGEN.  A  second  comparison,  where  TSAR  is  com¬ 
pared  to  SORGEN,  should  be  accomplished;  translating  a  SORGEN  database  for  use 
by  TSAR. 

Methodology  Testing.  The  comparison  of  a  third  model  to  SORGEN  and 
TSAR  is  yet  another  area  where  future  research  could  focus.  Translation  of  the 
databases  developed  for  this  research,  for  use  in  the  Combat  Base  Assessment  Model 
(CBAM),  produced  by  GARJAK  Research  Inc.,  is  one  option. 
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Summary 

This  research  illustrates  a  methodology  for  establishing  de  facto  accreditation 
by  comparing  simulation  models.  The  purpose  of  the  model  comparison  methodology 
is  to  provide  another  alternative  for  establishing  a  model’s  credibility  for  specific 
decision-making  purposes.  It  represents  a  reasonable  method  for  users  and  decision¬ 
makers  to  establish  the  confidence  necessary  to  use  models  for  decision-making. 

When  its  application  is  both  rigorous  and  iterative,  it  yields  a  relatively  comprehensive 
review  of  the  models’  attributes.  It  does  not  yield  any  measure  of  validity;  only  a 
stronger  measure  of  credibility  and  acceptance  are  obtained  through  the  use  of  model 
comparison  as  presented  in  this  study.  The  strongest  measure  of  a  model’s  usefulness, 
however,  may  be  the  decision-makers’  ultimate  acceptance  or  accreditation  of  the 
model  and  its  eventual  use  for  decision-making.  Finally,  the  ultimate  utility  of  the 
methodology  may  only  be  realized  through  its  continued  use  and  modification  to  fit 
the  needs  of  individual  studies. 
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Append  A:  Factors,  Treatments,  and  Random  Numbers 


Factor  Assignments 

The  following  factors  are  those  used  in  both  TSAR  and  AMTAF. 
a  -  Aircraft 
b  -  POL  (fuel) 
c  -  Munitions 
d  -  Mission 
e  -  Personnel 
f  -  Spares  (parts) 

g  -  AIS  (avionics  intermediate  shops) 
h  -  Support  Equipment 
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Reasonableness  Array  Design 


Treatments 

Random  Number 

(1) 

797867 

abcdefgh 

90195 

abcdefg 

379461 

abcdefh 

4%31 

abcdegh 

300067 

abcdfgh 

76685 

abcefgh 

212505 

abdefgh 

569349 

acdefgh 

681941 

bcdefgh 

675455 

h 

73185 

g 

872111 

f 

147789 

e 

82625 

d 

505187 

c 

863507 

b 

326649 

a 

632517 
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Variability  Array  Design 

Treatments 

Random  Number 

H/10/30 

700021 

H/20/30 

444839 

H/30/30 

840825 

L/10/30 

119961 

L/20/30 

213521 

L/30/30 

678669 
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Experimental  Array  Design 


Treatments 

Random  Number 

Treatments 

Random  Number 

(1) 

703721 

eg 

259123 

abcfgh 

764291 

adfgh 

388922 

bcdeg 

903529 

bed 

59127 

adefh 

532201 

abdh 

652659 

efgh 

284605 

cdfg 

663097 

abce 

792657 

acegh 

62139 

bcdfh 

85885 

bef 

779801 

adg 

730418 

abdefg 

403583 

cdgh 

245865 

edeh 

95989 

abdf 

453685 

acf 

251313 

beh 

99015 

bgh 

538141 

acefg 

488809 

bdefh 

872029 

cdef 

80155 

aedeg 

267249 

abdegh 

865427 

cfgh 

324825 

bfg 

17251 

ab 

139195 

ach 

133351 

bdg 

75753 

abcg 

844985 

aedfh 

91771 

fh 

414843 

ce 

286927 

ade 

276613 

abefgh 

155075 

bcdefgh 

585995 

bcefg 

216807 

abcefh 

368319 

aeh 

256997 
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Experimental  Array  Design  (continued) 

Treatments 

Random  Number 

Treatments 

Random  Number 

df 

142061 

defg 

58015 

abcdgh 

610343 

bch 

662789 

afg 

86165 

degh 

70653 

abcdef 

582475 

acdefgh 

173617 

bde 

50425 

abfh 

341555 

eg 

882867 

acd 

906321 

bdfgh 

85705 

abeg 

863203 

cefh 

208757 

aef 

631937 

bcegh 

20045 

abedfg 

65213 

dh 

132987 

agh 

792763 

bef 

97063 

abedeh 

190503 
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Appendix  B:  TSAR  and  SORGEN  Feature  Comparison 


The  comparison  of  simulation  features  is  presented  in  this  appendix.  Explana¬ 
tory  notes  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  appendix  to  clarify  differences  in  the 
implementation  of  features.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  model  features,  however,  the  complexity  of  TSAR  and  the 
documentation  weaknesses  of  the  AMTAF  modules  may  preclude  completely 
achieving  this  goal.  The  reader  is  advised  to  consult  the  model  documentation  and/or 
experienced  users  if  a  desired  feature  is  not  found.  The  absence  of  some  features  in 
SORGEN  may  be  overcome  by  experienced  modelers  using  alternative  implementa¬ 
tions.  The  investigators  are  constrained  to  documented  features  and  implementations 
for  the  purpose  of  this  research.  In  the  following  table,  the  column  headed 
"Simulation  Feature"  lists  a  brief  title  of  the  capability,  with  explanation  where 
needed.  The  other  two  columns  headed  "TSAR"  and  "SORGEN"  indicate  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  feature  in  the  re^)ective  model.  There  are  nine  features 
where  a  broader  evaluation  is  needed  than  provided  by  yes  or  no.  In  these  instances 
the  notation,  #n,  refers  to  the  footnoted  comments  that  provide  the  needed 
explanations. 
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TSAR  and  SORGEN  Simulation  Features  Comparison 


Siiulation  Feature 

TSAP 

AGE  (aerospace  ground  equipient)  for  off  equi^ient  laintenance  partially  capable 

yes 

no 

AGE  for  off  equipient  laintenance  fails  and  requires  repairs 

yes 

yes 

AGE  for  on  equipunt  laintenance  fails  and  requires  repairs 

yes 

yes 

Air  abort 

yes 

no 

Air  traffic  control 

yes 

no 

Aircraft  attrition 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  battle  daiage 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  battle  daiage  repair 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  decontaiination  (postfli^t) 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  ground  daiage  repair 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  ground  daiage 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  lission  prep 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  off  equipent  laintenance 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  on  equipent  laintenance 

yes 

yes 

Aircraft  rescheduled  and  reconfigured 

yes 

#1 

Aircrews 

yes 

/2 

Alert  aircraft 

yes 

no 

Alternative  off  equipent  repir  procedures 

yes 

no 

Alternative  on  equipunt  repair  procedures 

yes 

no 

Alternative  weapon  loads  when  priiary  lunitions  not  available 

yes 

no 

Alternative  weapns  loads  per  lission 

9 

B 

ATC  cancellation 

yes 

DO 

Attack  daiage  to  resources 

yes 

yes 

Attrition  lodifiers 

yes 

yes 

Base  level  self  sufficiency  (BLSS) 

yes 

DO 

Base  repir  froi  unique  pocedures 

yes 

yes 

Base  repir  froi  randnly  selected  alternative  pocedures  when  short  of  piiary  people/iaterials 

yes 

DO 

Basic  lunitions  loads 

yes 

13 
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TSAR  and  SORGEN  Simulation  Features  Comparison  (continued) 


Sinilation  Feature 

TSAR 

Break  rate  lodifiers 

yes 

Building  aaterials  for  nuway  and  shelter  repair 

yes 

no 

Cannibalization  of  parts  froa  aircraft  to  fir  other  aircraft 

yes 

no 

Cannibalization  of  SRDs  froi  liiUs  avaiting  repair 

yes 

yes 

Cannibalized  parts  possibly  broken 

yes 

no 

CE  (civil  engineering)  personnel 

yes 

no 

Central  supply  reorder 

yes 

yes 

Centralized  theater  repair  facility 

yes 

yes 

Check  flight  following  specific  laintenance  tasks 

yes 

no 

Cheiical  attack 

yes 

no 

COHO  (coabat  oriented  aaintenance  organization)  aaintenance  structure 

yes 

no 

Condeanation  of  parts 

yes 

yes 

Conventional  attack 

yes 

yes 

Cross  trained  personnel 

yes 

yes 

Cross  training  level  of  proficiency  (fully  qualified  versus  task  assist) 

yes 

no 

Cross  training  specified  by  individual  task 

yes 

no 

Deferred  aaintenance  tasks 

yes 

yes 

Depot  aaintenance 

yes 

yes 

Diversion  due  to  runway  closure 

yes 

yes 

DOB  (dispersed  operating  base) 

yes 

yes 

Early  aoming  inspection 

yes 

DO 

Facilities 

yes 

yes 

Facilities  (cheaical  features) 

yes 

no 

Facility  repairs  (shelters) 

yes 

no 

Filler  aircraft 

yes 

yes 

Flight  scheduling 

yes 

yes 

Fli^t  scraibling 


yes 


no 


TSAR  and  SORGEN  Simulation  Features  Comparison  (continued) 


Sinilation  Feature 

TSAR 

SOR 

GEM 

Ground  personnel  for  aircraft  laintenance 

yes 

yes 

Hospitalization  tiie 

yes 

no 

Hot  pit  refueling  after  landing 

yes 

yes 

Independent  bases 

yes 

yes 

Initial  supply  stocks 

yes 

yes 

IPE  (individual  protective  eguipient) 

yes 

no 

Late  launch 

yes 

yes 

Lateral  supply  NOB  <=>  DOB 

yes 

/5 

Nanageient  policy  siiulations 

yes 

yes 

Manning  levels 

yes 

yes 

Mission  assignient  by  aircraft  condition 

yes 

no 

Mission  dependent  lunitions  loads 

yes 

yes 

NOB  (lain  operating  base) 

yes 

yes 

MOS  (liniiuii  operating  surface)  repair  selection  algorithi 

yes 

yes 

Multiple  aircraft  types  assigned  to  a  base 

yes 

yes 

Munition  use  rate  controllable 

yes 

no 

Munitions 

yes 

yes 

Munitions  asseibly 

yes 

no 

Munitions  load  effectivity  rating 

yes 

no 

NSTS  (not  repairable  this  station)  of  parts 

yes 

yes 

Nuiber  of  shops  for  ground  personnel  and  support  tasks 

25 

uni 

Part  cost  accounting 

yes 

yes 

Part  initialization  per  AFM  67-1  policies  (LOGSIM  calculations  based  on  level  and  deund) 

yes 

no 

Parts  (lilO/SRD/Bit  and  Piece) 

yes 

yes 

Parts  repaired  at  base  (SRD) 

yes 

no 

Parts  repaired  at  base  (litDs  with  SRD  consuiption) 

yes 

yes 

Parts  repaired  without  SRD  consunption  (bench  stocked  parts  or  adjustients  etc) 

yes 

yes 

Passive  defenses  (use  of  shelters  and  tasks  with  shelter  doors  closed) 

yes 

no 
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TSAR  and  SORGEN  Simulation  Features  Comparison  (continued) 


Siiulation  Feature 

TSAR 

SOR 

GEN 

Peacetiie  operating  stocks 

yes 

no 

Phase  deferred 

yes 

no 

Phase  inspection  done  at  ni^t 

yes 

no 

Phase  inspection  (scheduled  aaintenance) 

yes 

yes 

POL  (petroleuD,  oils,  and  lubricants) 

yes 

yes 

Pooled  resources  (personnel) 

yes 

yes 

Postflight  inspection 

yes 

yes 

Repair,  lultiple  step  procedures 

yes 

yes 

Repair,  priorities 

yes 

yes 

Repair,  single  step  procedures 

yes 

yes 

Replaceient  of  filler  aircraft  froi  CONUS  (continental  United  States) 

yes 

/6 

Resource  replaceients,  ordered  froi  CONUS 

yes 

yes 

Resources  resupplied  (POL,  lunitions,  personnel,  parts,  etc) 

yes 

yes 

Resupply,  theater 

yes 

yes 

Runway  crater  repair  specific  to  crater  size 

yes 

no 

Runway  repair 

yes 

/7 

Runways 

yes 

yes 

Salvage  parts  fron  aircraft  with  non-repairable  daiage 

yes 

no 

Scheduled  laintenance 

yes 

yes 

Shelter  repair  after  attack 

yes 

no 

Shelters 

yes 

yes 

ShipKnt  priorities 

yes 

yes 

Single  base 

yes 

yes 

Sortie  allocation  to  DOB  when  NOB  runway  closed 

yes 

yes 

Sortie  deiand 

yes 

yes 

Speed  up  procedures  (on/off  equipient  tasks) 

yes 

no 

SRU  (shop  replaceable  unit)  repair 

yes 

yes 

Support  eguipient  resources 

yes 

yes 

TSAR  and  SORGEN  Simulation  Features  Comparison  (continued) 


Siiulation  Feature 

TSAR 

SOR 

GEH 

Task  alternatives  (less  people  tore  tin  etc) 

yes 

no 

Task  expediting  (speed  up  procedures  for  on/off  equipent  tasks  and  prefli^ts) 

yes 

no 

Taxiuay  repir  algorithn 

yes 

no 

Taxiways 

yes 

yes 

Teaprature  considerations  for  personnel  using  cheiical  protective  equipent 

yes 

no 

llieater  reprting  systei 

yes 

yes 

liieater  vide  resource  lanageient 

yes 

18 

liirough  flight  inspection 

yes 

no 

Tine  delay  folloving  attack 

yes 

yes 

Transprtation  of  theater  resources 

yes 

yes 

TRAP 

yes 

yes 

TRAP  (tanks,  racks,  adapters  and  pylons]  tracked  by  aircraft 

yes 

no 

Unexploded  ordinance  reaoval  folloving  attack 

yes 

19 

Unscheduled  aaintenance 

yes 

yes 

User  defined  laintenance  procedures 

yes 

yes 

War  readiness  spares  kit  (HRSK) 

yes 

no 

Notes 

1 .  SORGEN  does  scrub  missions  but  the  aircraft  is  returned  to  the  ready  pool  minus 
trap  and  munitions  to  be  re-prepped  for  another  mission. 

2.  SORGEN  does  not  model  aircrews  directly,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to  define 
aircrews  and  assign  them  to  a  task  associated  with  the  flight  time.  There  is  no  known 
mechanism  to  eliminate  an  aircrew  under  this  method  if  the  aircraft  were  to  be  lost  to 
attrition. 

3.  Basic  munitions  loads  are  not  modeled  directly.  It  could  be  made  a  scheduled 
maintenance  task  and  munitions  consumed  using  the  LRU/Consumables  feature  in  the 
task  definition. 
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4.  TSAR  allows  the  break  rates  to  be  modified  by  subsystem  by  varying  the  rate  by 
shop  type.  SORGEN  permits  only  an  overall  change  in  break  rate. 

5.  SORGEN  permits  lateral  supply  only  from  MOB  to  DOB  while  TSAR  permits  two- 
way  lateral  supply  among  a  specific  subset  of  bases. 

6.  CONUS  resupply  of  assets  for  SORGEN  is  handled  via  LOGSIM. 

7.  SORGEN  models  runway  repair  as  a  time  delay  equal  to  the  number  of  craters  to 
be  repaired  times  a  crater  repair  time.  It  does  model  parallel  ruiiway  repairs  based  on 
the  user  specified  number  of  parallel  repairs.  No  personnel,  equipment,  or  materials 
are  simulated. 

8.  LOGSIM  models  theater  wide  resource  management. 

9.  SORGEN  models  unexploded  ordinance  removal  as  a  time  delay  in  conjunction 
with  post-attack  runway  survey.  In  neither  case  are  personnel  or  procedures  modeled. 
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Appendix  C:  Significant  Differences  Between  TSAR  and  SORGEN 


Air  abort  -  In  the  operation  of  an  airbase,  the  probability  of  aircraft  returning 
from  a  mission  early,  without  conducting  the  required  operations,  is  distinct.  The 
ability  of  a  simulation  model  to  consider  this  aspect  of  reality  is  believed  important  in 
estimating  the  ability  to  generate  and  sustain  sortie  rates.  This  feature  is  present  in 
TSAR  but  not  in  SORGEN.  SORGEN  does  have  a  sortie  effectiveness  estimator,  die 
function  of  which  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  documentation,  which  may  provide 
some  capability  in  this  regard. 

Alert  aircraft  -  During  periods  of  increased  readiness.  Air  Force  operations 
ffequendy  use  alert  or  ready  aircraft  to  meet  short  notice  mission  requirements.  This 
taxes  the  airbase  logistics  infrastructure  since  aircraft  are  taken  from  the  resource 
pool,  prepared  for  a  specific  mission,  weapons  loaded,  and  placed  in  a  ready-to-launch 
status.  However,  these  aircraft  are  no  longer  available  to  meet  routine  mission 
requirements.  TSAR  has  the  ability  to  model  this  feature,  SORGEN  does  not. 
Available  aircraft  could  be  reduced  in  SORGEN  through  a  modification  to  base 
resources  using  the  BASE  MODS  database  simulating  the  reduction  of  available 
aircraft  due  to  alert  status.  Aircraft  could  be  restored  in  a  similar  manner  via  the 
filler  aircraft  feature.  There  is  still  no  means  to  simulate  short  notice  launch  and 
recovery  brought  on  by  an  alert  posture. 

Alternative  procedures  -  TSAR  permits  the  identification  of  alternative 
maintenance  procedures  in  situations  who-e  parts,  personnel,  or  siqqxirt  equipment  are 
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unavailable.  This  provides  a  degree  of  realism  representative  of  how  tasks  would  be 
achieved  in  a  wartime  scenario.  SORGEN  has  no  similar  capability. 

Alternative  weapons  loads  -  When  primary  munitions  are  not  available  to 
load  an  aircraft  tasked  with  a  specific  sortie,  TSAR  permits  the  identification  of  nine 
alternative  weapons  loads  which  can  be  used  with  a  lesser  degree  of  effectiveness.  If 
the  primary  munitions  are  not  available  in  SORGEN,  the  aircraft  becomes  not 
operationally  ready  for  supply  reasons.  No  alternative  loads  can  be  defined.  Reality 
would  dictate  alternative  loading  to  accomplish  a  mission. 

Base  repair  -  Recovery  from  attack  is  important  to  sustaining  a  warfighting 
capability.  A  significant  part  of  this  capability  is  runway  and  taxiway  repair  to  permit 
aircraft  operations  to  be  resumed  after  an  attack  on  the  airbase.  TSAR  simulates  civil 
engineering,  runway  repair  machinery,  varying  crater  sizes,  shelter  repair,  and  runway 
repair  materials  as  part  of  the  overall  recovery  feature.  SORGEN  accomplishes  this 
simulation  using  only  a  time  delay,  established  via  an  algorithm,  that  estimates  how 
long  to  cease  air  operations  based  on  the  number  of  runway  and  taxiway  craters  that 
must  be  repaired  without  regard  to  size.  Personnel  are  indirectly  addressed  via  a 
feature  that  permits  a  user  specified  number  of  parallel  crater  rqNtirs  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  simultaneously.  No  materials,  machinoy,  or  shelter  repair  are  simulated  in 
SORGEN. 

Chemical  attack  -  TSAR  simulates  a  chemical  warfare  environment  to  include 
hospitalization  and  recovery  of  personnel,  increased  aircraft  maintenance  times 
because  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  individual  protective  equipment,  chemical  cloud 
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dispersal,  weather  conditions  (heat  factors  by  season),  and  buddy  care.  SORGEN 
does  not  model  any  of  these  characteristics  directly. 

Cross  trained  personnel  -  Both  models  permit  user  defined  cross  utilization  of 
personnel  for  the  various  maintenance  tasks.  TSAR  is  able  to  differentiate  cross 
utilization  via  levels  of  proficiency  and  via  individual  tasks.  SORGEN  handles  cross 
training  solely  as  substitution  of  one  personnel  type  for  another  without  regard  to  task 
peculiarity  or  personnel  qualifications.  SORGEN  permits  the  user  to  specify  up  to  10 
personnel  types  for  substitutions  while  TSAR  accommodates  only  five. 

Munition  use  rate  controllable  -  TSAR  permits  the  user  to  specify  munition 
consumption,  as  a  percentage,  by  mission  type.  SORGEN  assumes  a  100%  consump¬ 
tion  rate  on  all  missions.  For  bombing  missions,  SORGEN  is  representative  of  real 
operations;  for  air-to-air  missions,  however,  TSAR  is  more  representative.  TSAR 
models  munition  reconfiguration  on  landing  with  unused  munitions  returned  to  the 
stockpile  while  SORGEN  does  neither. 

Speed-up  procedures/task  expediting  -  This  feature  is  unique  to  TSAR.  It 
permits  a  user-assigned  factor  to  account  for  expediting  that  would  occur  during 
wartime  operations.  This  could  be  accomplished  in  SORGEN  by  individually 
changing  the  task  times  to  create  a  wartime  unique  database  version.  This  is  a  feature 
representative  of  real  world  conditions  and  influences  sortie  production  directly. 

Early  moming/through-flight  inspections/phase  inspections  -  TSAR 
permits  the  definition  of  scheduled  maintenance  tasks  based  on  clock  hours  and  flight 
hours.  Phase  inspections  can  be  deferred  and/or  conducted  at  night.  SORGEN  does 
not  permit  maintenance  tasks  assigned  by  clock  hours,  only  flight  hmirs.  There  is  no 
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means  of  deferring  a  scheduled  task  in  SORGEN  or  specifying  what  time  of  day  it  is 
to  be  accomplished.  Early  morning  inspections  and  phase  inspections  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  real  world  operations  and  influence  sortie  production  directly.  The  deferred 
phase/phase  at  night  feature  of  TSAR  would  enhance  sortie  production,  while  lack  of 
these  features  in  SORGEN  are  less  representative  of  the  true  logistics  scenario. 
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Append  D:  SORGEN  to  TSAR  Database  Cross-Index 


This  appendix  contains  the  cross  reference  for  correlating  the  SORGEN 
database  to  the  TSAR  databases.  The  index  is  arranged  according  to  SORGEN 
databaseVrelation  for  easy  reference  to  the  TSAR  card  type  and  column  number.  The 
following  notation  is  used  to  identify  those  areas  where  less  than  full  equivalency  exits 
between  the  two  databases: 

SUM  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  a  sununation  of  TSAR. 

VAR  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  in  various  locations  in 
the  TSAR  database. 

MULT  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  in  multiple  entries  in 
the  TSAR  database  and  may  require  aggregation  for  use  in  SORGEN. 

NTE  -  indicates  that  there  is  no  TSAR  equivalent  for  the  SORGEN  data  ele¬ 
ment. 

NDE  -  indicates  that  the  data  is  not  directly  equivalent,  requiring  translation  or 
interpretation  for  use  in  SORGEN. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  simulation  nxxlel  documentation  for  clarification 
of  data  elements  where  less  than  full  equivalency  exists  and  for  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  databases.  The  cross-index  is  only  a  tool  to  assist  in  the  translation  of  one 
model’s  database  for  use  by  the  other  mid  is  not  all  inclusive.  Every  effmt  is  made  to 
assure  the  accuracy  of  the  data  contained  in  these  appendices.  These  tools  should  not 
be  used  alone  when  operating  these  simulation  models  fOT  any  purpose. 
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CT3/1 

11-15 

Scenario/General 

■Auto  Res  Rspy?** 

CT33 

IS 

Scenario/General 

*Ose  I-Train?** 

CT17/1 

21-25  6  26-30 

Scenario/General 

*Uitth  ht  Prb  fed* 

CT18/2 

Scenario/General 
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cr2/i 
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BE 
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mEN  DATABASE/HEUTION 

SORGEK  DATA  lABE 

TSAR 

CARD  TIPS 

Scenario/Bases 

Type** 

CTX 

ITE 

Scenario/Bases 

■Hale* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Bases 

■BASE  Version* 

CTX 

ITE 

Scenario/Bases 

*A1TACK  Version* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Bases 

*BASE.H0I)S  Versn* 

CTX 

m 

Scenario/Missions 

*Type** 

CTSfl 

IDE 

S(%nario/Missions 

*Hission  laie* 

CT50 

16-20 

DE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*lst  Takeoff  Tiie* 

CT50 

IDE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*Lst  Takeoff  Tiie* 

CT50 

DE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*0pen  Daily  Hndov* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*Clos  Daily  NndoH* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*Resch.  Interval* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Hissions 

*Bours  notice* 

CT50 

41-45 

Scenario/Eff.Goals 

*Day* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/Eff.Goals 

*Effect  Goal* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*Aircraft  Ran* 

CT  20/77 

10 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*()uantity* 

CT  20/77 

11-15 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*Reorder  Hours* 

CT  20/77 

16-20 

DHITSDE 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*Iteodr  Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*lleodr  Dist  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*Init  Pli#  Hrs* 

CT41 

CT  42  ALSO  DE 

Scenario/ACJpares 

•Initial  Status** 

CT41 

CT  42  ALSO  DE 

Scenario/AC.Databases 

•Aircraft  Haie* 

CTl 

31-35 

Scenario/AC.Databases 

*AC  Database  KaM* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/General 

•Base  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Base/General 

•Begin  Day  Shift* 

CT18/1 

VAR 

SBOPDEPEDER 

Base/General 

•Begin  Hite  Shift* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/General 

•Init  POL  Stocks* 

CT27 

11-15 

Base/General 

•POL  Capacity* 

CT17/1 

51-55 

Base/General 

•POL  Threshold* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/General 

•POL  Reord  Ait* 

CT31 

VAR 

TTPEO 

Base/General 

•Rurtier  of  Reys* 

CT17/6 

11-15 

DE 

Base/General 

•Hnriier  of  lodes* 

CT17/3 

11-15 

Base/General 

•hober  of  Arcs* 

CT17/3 

16-20 

Base/General 

*luri)er  of  la^is* 

CT17/3 

21-25 

Base/General 

•Roto  Shelters* 

CT17/1 

3H0 

Base/General 

*Pre  Taxi  Tiie* 

CT17/1 

66-70 

Base/General 

•Post  Taxi  Tiie* 

CT15/1 

11-14 

Base/General 

•Sorvey/EOO  Tiie* 

CT17/9 

26-30 

Base/General 

*PA  Task  Delay* 

CT17/9 

16-25 

Base/General 

•Crater  Rep  TiK* 

CI38 

11-13 

DE 

Base/General 

•Dist  Paraieter* 

CTX 

DE 

Base/General 

•Dist  Type** 

CTX 

DE 
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Base/General 

'/Parallel  Reprs* 

CT 

X 

IDE 

Base/General 

HCL' 

CT 

17/7 

31-35 

Base/General 

HCR' 

CT 

17/7 

36-40 

Base/General 

'Extended  KL' 

CT 

17/7 

16-20 

Base/General 

'Extended  mi' 

CT 

17/7 

21-25 

Base/General 

Hax  Ruiways' 

CT 

17/7 

26-30 

Base/General 

'RRHODE' 

CT 

17/7 

11-15 

Base/Taxiarc 

'1st  Rode' 

CT 

17/4 

VAR 

MILTI  DATA  01  CARD 

Base/Taxiarc 

'2nd  Rode' 

CT 

17/4 

VAR 

KILTI  DATA  «  CARD 

Base/Taxiarc 

'Length' 

CT 

17/4 

VAR 

IDLTI  DATA  OR  CARD 
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17/6 

11-15 
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17/6 
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SORGEN  DATA  UBE 

TSAR 

CARDTKPE 

Base/Shelters 

*Kearest  Mode* 

CT  17/5 
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CC  10-15  TO  61-65 

Base/Rai[>s 
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CT  17/8 

21-25 

CC  15  =  1 

Base/Raips 

■Nearest  Node* 

CT17/8 

21-25 
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Base/AC_Basing 

■Aircraft  NaM* 

CT  20 

6-9 
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CT20 

11-15 
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■Arrival  Tiie* 

CT  20/66 

HO 

NOTE  UNITS 

Base/AC.Basing 

■Init  Flight  Hrs* 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/AC_Basing 

■Initial  Status** 

CT41 

NDE 

Base/AC_Basing 

■Nission  Config* 

CT41 

NDE 

Base/ACJetwrks 
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CTX 
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mEN  DATABASE/RELATIOI 

WEN  DATA  LABEL 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

Base/AC JetHorks 

•Task  Field  37» 

CT  29 

46-50 

FOORTB  CARD  INAGE 

Base/Personnel 

'Personnel  Naie* 

CT  21 

PAR 

EE 

Base/Personnel 

'Initial  Nuiber' 

CT21 

VAR 

NDE 

Base/Personnel 

Target  Niober' 

CT  21 

VAR 

DE 

Base/Personnel 

'Hin  Cree  Size' 

CT  21 

VAR 

NDE 

Base/Personnel 

•\  Day  Shift' 

CT  21 

VAR 

NDE 

Base/Cross,Train 

'Requested  Type' 

CT45/2 

6-10 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  M' 

CT45/2 

11-15 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  12' 

CT45/2 

16-20 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Typen' 

CT45/2 

21-25 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  M' 

CT45/2 

26-30 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  1  5' 

CI45/2 

31-35 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  T^  1  6' 

CTX 

TSAR  LDOTED  TO  5 

Base/Cross.Train 

'CT  Type  17' 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  1  8' 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

Base/Cross_Train 

'CT  Type  1  9' 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

Base/Cross_Train 

•CT  Type  110* 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

Base/Parts 

'Part  Haie' 

CT23 

6-10 

Base/Parts 

'Initial  Ninber' 

CT23 

12-13 

Base/Parts 

'Hin  Inventory' 

CT  23 

21-25 

Base/Parts 

'Reordr  Threshold' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/Parts 

'Reorder  Quantity' 

CT31 

VAR 

26-30  TBRD  71-75 

Base/AGE 

'AGE  Naie' 

CT22 

6-10 

Base/AGE 

'Initial  Hiaber' 

CT  22 

12-13 

Base/AGE 

Hin  Inventory' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/AGE 

'Reordr  Threshold' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/AGE 

'Reorder  Quantity 

CTX 

VAR 

26-30  raRD  71-75 

Base/TRAP 

TRAP  Naie' 

CT25 

VAR 

6-10  THRO  46-50 

Base/TRAP 

'Initial  Huiber' 

CT25 

VAR 

11-15  MRU  51-55 

Base/TRAP 

Hin  Inventory' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/TRAP 

'Reordr  Threshold' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/TRAP 

'Reorder  Quantity' 

CT31 

VAR 

26-30  TBRD  71-75 

Base/linitions 

'Hunition  Haie' 

CT24 

VAR 

6-10  IBRO  66-70 

Base/Xiinitions 

'Initial  inber' 

CT24 

VAR 

11-15  TBRD  71-75 

Base/Riinitions 

Hin  Inventory' 

CTX 

NTE 

Base/Munitions 

'Reordr  Threshold' 

CTX 

HR 

Base/Nunitions 

'Reorder  Quantity 

CT31 

VAR 

26-30  IBRD  71-75 

Hisslon/Hission 

'Priority' 

CT50 

21-25 

Hission/Nission 

'Aircraft  Type' 

CT50 

11-15 

Mission/Mission 

'Desired  1  AC' 

CT  50 

31-35 

Hission/Nission 

Hininm  1  AC' 

CT5fl 

36-40 

Hission/Nission 

'Avg  Config  Tiie' 

SDH 

VAR 

CT  13,14,15 
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SORGEN  DATABASE/RELATION 

SORGEN  DATA  LABEL 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

CARD 

COLimi 

CONNENT 

Nission/Misslon 

•Config  Dist  Par" 

CTX 

NTE 

Mission/Nission 

"Config  Dist  Typ*' 

CTX 

NTE 

Nission/Nission 

■Shop* 

CT  13 

31-33 

SON 

CT  14 

26-28 

SIM 

Nission/Nission 

'Pars  fl  Type" 

CT13 

31-33 

SUN 

CT14 

26-28 

SUN 

Hlssion/Nission 

*Pers  /I  Quantity' 

CT  13 

34-35 

SON 

CT14 

29-30 

SUN 

Hission/Mission 

■Pars  12  Type* 

CT  13 

61-63 

SUN 

CT14 

56-58 

SUN 

Mission/Mission 

'Pars  i2  Quantity' 

CT  13 

64-65 

SON 

CT  14 

59-60 

SON 

Mission/Nission 

'AGE  Typa' 

CT  13  i  14 

VAR 

SUN 

Nission/Nission 

'AGE  Quantity' 

CT  13  i  14 

VAR 

SIM 

Nission/Nission 

'Priiary  Munition' 

CT  13 

16-18 

Nission/Nission 

'M  Quantity' 

CT13 

19-20 

Nission/Nission 

'Sacond  Munition' 

CT13 

46-48 

Nission/Nission 

'SM  Quantity' 

CT13 

49-50 

Nission/Nission 

'TRAP  Typa' 

CT14 

11-14  i  41-44 

Nission/Nission 

'TRAP  Quantity' 

CT14 

15  (  45 

Nission/Nission 

'FN  Effact  Val' 

CTX 

NTE 

Nission/Nission 

'PN  Effact  Val' 

CTX 

NTE 

Nission/Nission 

'Mission  Nindov' 

CTX 

NTE 

Nission/Nission 

'Prob  Gnd  Abort' 

CT16 

31-35 

NDE 

Nission/Nission 

•PXill' 

CT16 

23-26 

NDE 

Nission/Nission 

'Prd' 

CT16 

19-22 

NDE 

Nission/Nission 

'Pnrd' 

cri6 

19-22 

NDE 

Nission/Nission 

'Avg  Sortia  Tiia' 

CT16 

11-14 

Nission/Nission 

'Sortie  Dist  Par' 

CT16 

15 

NDE 

Nission/Nission 

'Sortie  Dist  Typ*' 

CT16 

15 

NDE 

Nission/Attr.Nodifiers 

'Function  Type*' 

CT16 

VAR 

NDE 

Mission/Atti.Nodifiers 

•Day  of  Scenario' 

CT16 

VAR 

51-52  TBRU  71-72 

Mission/Attr.Nodifiers 

'Effect.  Value' 

CTX 

RTR 

Nission/Attr.Nodifiers 

•Pkill.Nul' 

CT16 

51-75 

NDE 

Nission/Attr.Nodifiers 

'Prd  Nul' 

CT16 

51-75 

NDE 

Nission/Atti.Nodifiers 

'Pnrd.Nul' 

CT16 

51-75 

NDE 

Aircraft/General 

•Max  Defer  Tasks' 

CT3/1 

26-30 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSUlffr 

'Naie' 

CT7 

3-7 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Shop' 

CT  5 

8-9 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSRRQT 

•Root  Task  ?*' 

CT5 

37-40 

TBS  IF  VALUE  >  0 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Failure  Nech*' 

CTX 

TSAR  IS  AIL  PROB 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Fail  Mach  Value' 

NDLT 

VAR 

CT  7  ROOT  Cl  5  NET 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

Deferability' 

CT3/1 

26-30 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•BTR' 

CT5 

16-19 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Dist  Paraieter' 

CT  5 

20 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Dist  Type*' 

CT  5 

20 

NDE 

SORGEN  DATABASE/REUTION 

SORGEN  DATA  LABEL 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

CARD 

COLDNN 

COHNENT 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Task  Location*' 

CT  5 

20 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'UtU/Consuiable' 

CT  5 

11-15 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'LC  Quantity* 

CTX 

NTE  (ASSDNE  1) 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'LC  Probability' 

CT  5 

49-51 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

*Pers  |1  Type* 

CT5 

21-23 

Aircraft/TSKROT 

■Pers  /I  Qiantity* 

CT  5 

24-25 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

*Pers  |2  Type* 

CT  5 

26-28 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pers  /2  (iantity' 

CT  5 

29-30 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'AGE  Type* 

CT  5 

31-33 

NDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'AGE  Quantity* 

CTX 

NDEASSOHEl 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Unscheduled*' 

CT5 

45 

NDE 

Aircraft/Netwrk 

'Base  Task* 

CT5 

37-40 

YES  IF  >  0  NDE 

Aircraft/Network 

'Spawned  Task* 

CT5 

41-44 

YES  IF  o  ONDE 

Aircraft/Netwrk 

Hutually  Exc** 

CT5 

41-44 

YES  HHEN  NEGATIVE 

Aircraft/Network 

*Prob  Spam* 

CT5 

41-44 

NDE  (t  by  1000) 

Resource, ^Resources 

'Resource  Naie* 

CT8/1 

6-10 

NDE 

Resource/Resources 

'Priority* 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Resource  Type** 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Parent  IfiO* 

CT8/2 

21-25 

Resource/Resources 

'Failure  Nech** 

CTX 

NTE  (SET  TO  PROB) 

Resource/Resources 

'Fail  Nech  Value* 

CT  5 

49-51 

NDE  (t  by  100) 

Resource/Resources 

'Quan*  LRD* 

CTX 

NTE  (ASSURE  1) 

Resource/Resources 

'Loc:.  ..  Repair*' 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Repair  Tiie* 

CT8/1 

16-19 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Dist  Parai* 

CT8/1 

20 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Dist  Type*' 

CT8/1 

20 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Pers  Type* 

CT8/1 

21-23 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Pers  Quant* 

CT  8/1 

24-25 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  AGE  Type* 

CT  8/1 

26-30 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Condeined' 

CT  8/1 

56-60 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  NRTS  Rate* 

CT  23/2XX 

VAR 

26-30  mo  76-80 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Repair  Tiie* 

CT  8/3 

16-19 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Dist  Parai* 

CT8/3 

20 

NDE 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Dist  Type*' 

CT8/3 

20 

NDE 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Pers  Type* 

CT8/3 

21-23 

Resource/Resources 

■CIRF  Pers  Quant* 

CT  8/3 

24-25 

Resource/Resources 

■CIRF  AGE  Type* 

CT8/3 

26-30 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Oondemed' 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  NRTS  Rate* 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  Repair  Tiie' 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

'Dejio  Dist  Parai ' 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

•D^  Dist  Type*' 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

■Depo  Pers  T^* 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

'D^o  Pers  Quant* 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  AGE  Type* 

CTX 

NTE 

Resource/Resources 

Condeined' 

CTX 

ITE 

R^ource/Resources 

■Resupply  Tile* 

CTX 

NTE 
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S(»tGEN  DATABASE/REUTION 

SORGEN  m  LABEL 

TSAR 

CARDTyPE 

Resource/Kesources 

■Cost* 

CTX 

WE 

Resource/Resources 

W 

CTX 

RTE 

Resource/Resources 

*Shop* 

CT8/1 

11-15 

Resource/Resources 

■Pallet  Equiv* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order,'Rtype_Order 

■AGE  Arriv  TiM^ 

CT33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  RDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■AGE  Diet  Parai^ 

CT33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■AGE  Dist  Type** 

CT33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■PART  Arriv  Tile* 

CT  33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■PART  Dist  Parai* 

CT33 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■PART  Dist  Type** 

CT33 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■RDK  Arriv  TiM* 

cr3i 

6-15 

IDE 

Res_0rder/R^_0rder 

■HDII  Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_0rder/Rt^_0rder 

■MOH  Dist  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

TRAP  Arriv  Tiie* 

CT  33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■IRAP  Dist  Parai* 

CT33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■TSAP  Dist  Type** 

CT  33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■POL  Aniv  Tile* 

CT  31 

6-15 

IDE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■POL  Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

■POL  Dist  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

■Resource  Rale* 

CT31 

VAR 

21-25  TBRD  66-70 

Res.Order/Res.Order 

■Resource  Type*' 

CT31 

VAR 

31-35  raiD  76-80 

Res_Ordfir/Res_Order 

■Day* 

CT31 

6-10 

Res.Order/Res.Order 

■Tiie-to-Arrive* 

cr3i 

11-15 

Res.Order/Res.Order 

■Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

■Dist  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Hods/Base.Hods 

Tiie' 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Nods/Base.lbds 

'Resource  Naie' 

CTX 

RE 

Base_lbds/Base_lbds 

'Resource  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

6ase_K)ds/Base_llods 

'Change  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Nods/Base.Nods 

Hagnitude' 

CTX 

RE 

Appendix  E:  TSAR  to  SORGEN  Database  Cross-Index 


This  appendix  contains  the  cross  reference  for  correlating  the  TSAR  database  to 
the  SORGEN  databases.  The  index  is  arranged  according  to  TSAR  card  type  and 
column  number  for  easy  reference  back  to  the  SORGEN  data  element.  The  following 
notation  is  used  to  identify  those  areas  where  less  than  full  equivalency  exits  between 
the  two  databases: 

SUM  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  a  summation  of  TSAR 
data  which  may  be  multiple  locations. 

VAR  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  in  various  locations  in 
the  TSAR  database. 

MULT  -  indicates  that  the  data  required  by  SORGEN  is  in  multiple  entries  in 
the  TSAR  database  and  may  requrie  aggregation  for  use  in  SORGEN. 

NTE  -  indicates  that  there  is  no  TSAR  equivalent  for  the  SORGEN  data  ele¬ 
ment. 

NDE  -  indicates  that  the  data  is  not  directly  equivalent,  requiring  translation  or 
interpretation  for  use  in  SORGEN. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  simulation  model  documentation  for  clarification 
of  data  elements  where  less  than  full  equivalency  exists  and  for  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  databases.  The  cross-index  is  only  a  tool  to  assist  in  the  translation  of  one 
model’s  database  for  use  by  the  other  and  is  not  all  inclusive.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
assure  the  accuracy  of  the  data  contained  in  these  ai^ndices.  These  tools  should  not 
be  used  alone  when  operating  these  simulation  models  for  any  purpose. 
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COMBIT 


SORGEN  DATABASE/REUTION 

S(»GBI  DATA  UBEL 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

Base/Parts 

•Reordr  Threshold* 

CTI 

Scenario/Nissions 

'Open  Daily  Mndov* 

CTX 

Base/AGE 

■R^rdr  Threshold* 

CTX 

Scenario/Bases 

*BASE_IIODS  Versn* 

CTX 

Scenario/Nissions 

*Clos  Daily  Undou* 

CTX 

Scenario/Bases 

•Naie* 

CTX 

Scenario/Bases 

'ATTACK  Version* 

CTX 

Scenario/Bases 

Type** 

CTX 

Base/AGE 

*Nin  Inventory* 

CTX 

Scenario/ACJpares 

*Reodr  Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

Base/AC_Basing 

*Init  Fli?J»t  Hrs* 

CTX 

Base/AC.NetHorks 

'Aircraft  Saie* 

CTX 

Base/General 

'Dist  Paraieter* 

CTX 

Base/General 

'Dist  Type** 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Output  Conent* 

CTX 

Base/General 

'/Parallel  Reprs* 

CTX 

Base/General 

'POL  Threshold* 

CTX 

Base/General 

'Begin  Kite  Shift* 

CTX 

Scenario/Eff_Goals 

'Effect  Goal* 

CTX 

Scenario/Eff_Goals 

'Day* 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

'Priorty  Intrpt?** 

CTX 

Scenario/ACJpares 

'Reodr  Dist  T^** 

CTX 

Base/General 

*Base  Type*' 

CTX 

Scenario/ACJatabases 

'AC  Database  Naie* 

CTX 

Scenario/Nissions 

*Resch.  Interval* 

CTX 

Scenario/Bases 

'BASE  Version* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'First  Res  Rept* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

*Ran  Gen  Lock?** 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Res  Rsched  Tiie* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Last  Res  Report* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Sortie  Plot  ?*• 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Last  Shop  Report* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Slop  Rsched  Tiie* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Debug  Level** 

CTX 

Control/Control 

*AC  TiM  Hist^*' 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Last  AC  Report* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'Input  Echo  ?** 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'First  Shop  Rept* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'First  Hisn  Rept* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

'1  Nax  Error* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

Tisn  Rsched  TiM* 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

TSRNA.EQOIV  Ver* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

*1  ConfidOKe* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

Taxiiii  Trials' 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

Tin  Accm.  Tiie* 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

TES.OBDER  Ver* 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

Tin  Roain  TIm* 

CTX 

Scenario/General 

*RES00RCES  Ver* 

CTX 

Control/Control 

Tree  Stack  Size* 

CTX 

CMID 

couin 
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S(HIGEN  OATABASE/REUTIOK 

SORGEN  DATA  UBE 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

CARD  CdWEMT 

COLUMN 

Control/Control 

'Last  Misti  Report* 

CTX 

MTE 

Scenario/General 

'Output  Conent' 

CTX 

m 

Control/Control 

'Plot  Update  Tile' 

CTX 

MTE 

Resource/Resources 

Depo  Dist  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Resource/Resources 

'Priority* 

CTX 

MTE 

Resource/Resoorces 

'Depo  Dist  Parai ' 

CTX 

RE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'AGE  Quantity* 

CTX 

MDEASSUK  1 

Aircraft/TSKRgr 

'Failure  lech** 

CTX 

TSAR  IS  ALL  PROB 

Resource/Resources 

*CIRP  WHS  Rate* 

CTX 

Mn 

Aircraft/TSISQfr 

*!£  Quantity* 

CTX 

ITE  (ASSUME  1) 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  Repair  Tiie* 

CTX 

MTE 

Resource/Resoorces 

*D^  Pers  Type* 

CTX 

MTE 

Res(»irce/Resources 

*Resource  Ty^*' 

CTX 

MTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Cost* 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

*Resupply  Tile* 

CTX 

RTE 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  Condeined' 

CTX 

ITE 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  AGE  Type* 

CTX 

RE 

Resource/Resources 

KDC* 

CTX 

RE 

Resource/Resources 

'Locat  of  Repair** 

CTX 

RE 

Resource/Resources 

'Pallet  Equiv* 

CTX 

RE 

Resource/Resources 

'Failure  Mech** 

CTX 

RE  (SR  TO  PROB) 

Resource/Resources 

'Quant  per  IRO* 

CTX 

RE  (ASSIME  1) 

Resource/Resources 

'Depo  Pers  Quant* 

CTX 

RTE 

Resource/Resources 

'CIRF  Condamed* 

CTX 

RE 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

'POL  Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Nission/Attr_)todifiers 

'Effect.  Value* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

'POL  Dist  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Mission/ltission 

'Config  Dist  Typ** 

CTX 

RE 

Mission/Nission 

'Config  Dist  Par* 

CTX 

nz 

Base/iinitions 

*Min  Inventory* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/Munitions 

Heordr  Threshold* 

CTX 

RTE 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

'Dist  Parai* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

'Dist  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Hods/Base.Hods 

'Change  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Rission/Hission 

*FM  Effect  Val* 

CTX 

RE 

lission/Hission 

'Mission  Rindov* 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Hods/Base.lbds 

*Resource  Type*' 

CTX 

RE 

Base_)bds/Base.Rods 

'Resource  Haie' 

CTX 

RE 

Base.lbds/Base.Mods 

Tile* 

CTX 

RE 

Base.Mods/Base.lbds 

lagnitude' 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

*MW  Dist  Type** 

CTX 

RE 

Mission/Mission 

HI  Effect  Val* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/TRtf 

*Min  Invaitory* 

CTX 

RE 

Res_Order/Rtype_Order 

IDM  Dist  Parai' 

CTX 

RE 

Base/TRAF 

'Reordr  Threshold* 

CTX 

RE 

Base/Cross_Train 

•CT  Type/ 6* 

CTX 

TSAR  LIMITED  TO  5 

Base/Cross_Train 

*CT  Type/ 7* 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

Base/Cross_Train 

*CT  Type/ 8* 

CTX 

TSAR  UNITED  TO  5 

SOSGEM  DATABASE/mATION 

SORGEH  DATA  UBEL 

TSAR 

CMJDTfPE 

CARD 

coum 

COHEKT 

Base/Cross_Train 

»CT  Type  19* 

CTX 

TSAR  LIMITED  TO  S 

Base/Cross_Train 

•CT  Type  1  10» 

CTX 

TSAR  LIMITED  TO  S 

Control/Control 

'Silulation  Uigth* 

CTl 

6-10 

Control/Control 

*lliniiui  Trials' 

CT  1 

11-lS 

Control/Control 

'Randoi  Seed* 

CTl 

21-2S 

Scenario/iC.Databases 

'Aircraft  Kaw' 

CTl 

31-3S 

Control/Control 

'Input  Check  ?*' 

CT2/1 

11-lS 

KDE 

Control/Control 

Hission  Rept  ?*' 

CT2  /I 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Resource  Rept  ?*' 

CT  2  /I 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Shq)  R^  ?*' 

CT2/1 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Output  Quant*' 

CT2/1 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Shop  Output*' 

CT2/1 

16-20 

DDE 

Control/Control 

'Resource  Output*' 

CT2/1 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Aircraft  Rept  ?*' 

CT  2  /I 

16-20 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'Res  Repair  Siy?' 

CT  2  /I 

16-20 

KDE 

Scenario/General 

'kShltrDig=destyd' 

r  2  /I 

76-80 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'First  AC  Report' 

CT2/4 

VAR 

KDE 

Control/Control 

'AC  Rsched  Tiie' 

CT  2  /4 

VAR 

KDE 

Scenario/General 

'Defer  Tasks?*' 

CT3  /I 

11-lS 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Deferability' 

CT3  /I 

26-30 

Aircraft/General 

'Max  Defer  Tasks' 

CT  3  /I 

26-30 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pail  Kech  Value' 

CT5 

41-4S 

RENCRK  TASKS 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Task  Location*' 

CT5 

20 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Dist  Type*' 

CT  5 

20 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Dist  Paraieter* 

CT5 

20 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Unscheduled*' 

CT  5 

45 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Shop' 

CT5 

8-9 

KDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'UU/Consmable' 

CT5 

11-15 

Aircraft/TSKR^ 

TTM' 

CT5 

16-19 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pers  |1  Type' 

CIS 

21-23 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pers  #1  QuMtity' 

CT5 

24-25 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pers  f2  Type' 

CT5 

26-28 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Pers  /2  QuMtity' 

CT5 

29-30 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'AGE  Type' 

CT  5 

31-33 

DE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

•Ttoot  Task  ?*' 

CIS 

37-40 

YES  IF  VALDE  >  0 

Aircraft/Ketwrk 

'Base  Task' 

CT5 

37-40 

YES  IF  >  0  KDE 

Aircraft/Ketwrk 

Kutually  Exc*' 

CT5 

41-44 

YES  KBEMKEGATIVE 

Aircraft/Ketwrk 

'Prob  Spam' 

CIS 

41-44 

DE  It  by  1000) 

Aircraft/Ketwrk 

'Spavned  Task' 

CT5 

41-44 

YES  IF  o  OKDE 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'LC  Probability' 

CIS 

49-51 

Resource/Resources 

'Fail  Kech  Value' 

CTS 

49-51 

KDE  (t  by  100) 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Fail  Kech  Value' 

CI7 

VAR 

R0OTTA9CS 

Aircraft/TSKRQT 

'Kaie' 

CI7 

3-7 

KDE 

Resource/Resources 

■Base  Dist  Type*' 

CT8/1 

20 

Resource/Resources 

■Base  Dist  Parai' 

CT8/1 

20 

Resource/Resources 

'Resource  Raw' 

CI8/1 

6-10 

DE 

Resource/Resources 

'Shop' 

CT8/1 

11-15 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Repair  Tiw' 

CI8  /I 

16-19 

Resource/Resources 

'Base  Pers  Type' 

CT8  /I 

21-23 
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Resource/Hesources 

'Base  Pers  Quant" 

CT8/1 

24-25 

Resource/Resources 

"Base  ACE  T^" 

CT8/1 

26-30 

Resource/Resources 

"Base  Condened" 

CT8  /I 

56-60 

Resource/Resources 

"Parent  UlO" 

CT8/2 

21-25 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  Dist  Type*" 

CT8  /3 

20 

DE 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  Dist  Parai" 

CT8/3 

20 

IDE 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  Repair  Tiie" 

CT8/3 

16-19 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  Pers  Type" 

CT8/3 

21-23 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  Pers  Quant" 

CT8  /3 

24-25 

Resource/Resources 

"CIRF  ACE  Type" 

Cl  8/3 

26-30 

Kission/Mission 

"Priiary  Munition" 

CT13 

16-18 

Hission/Hission 

"PM  Quantity" 

CT13 

19-20 

Kission/Mission 

"Second  Runitiffli" 

CT13 

46-48 

Kission/Mission 

"SM  Quantity" 

CT13 

49-50 

Kission/Mission 

"Pers  |2  Type" 

CT  13  6W3 

VAR 

sn 

CT  14  56-58 

VAR 

SDN 

Mission/Mission 

"Pers  #1  Quantity" 

CT  13  34-35 

VAR 

SDR 

CT  14  29-30 

VAR 

SDR 

Kission/Mission 

"Pers  i2  Quantity" 

CT  13  64-65 

VAR 

SDR 

CT  14  5H0 

VAR 

SDR 

Mission/Mission 

"Shop" 

CT  13  31-33 

VAR 

SDR 

CT  14  26-28 

VAR 

Mission/Mission 

"Pers  11  Type" 

CT  13  31-33 

VAR 

SDR 

CT  14  26-28 

VAR 

SDR 

Kission/Mission 

"AGE  Type" 

CT  13  (  14 

VAR 

SDR 

Kission/Mission 

"Avq  Confiq  Tine" 

CT  13,14,15 

VAR 

SDR 

Kission/Mission 

"AGE  Quantity" 

CT  13  6  14 

VAR 

SDR 

Kission/Mission 

"1SAP  Quantity" 

CT14 

151 45 

Hission/Hission 

•TRAP  Type" 

CT14 

11-14  6  41-44 

Base/General 

"Post  Taxi  TiM" 

CT15/1 

11-14 

Hission/Attr.Modifiers 

"Function  Type*' 

CT  16 

VAR 

BE 

Mission/Attr.Modifiers 

"Day  of  Scenario" 

CT16 

VAR 

51-52  THRO  71-72 

Mission/Mission 

"Sortie  Dist  Par" 

CT16 

15 

BE 

Mission/Mission 

"Sortie  Dist  Typ*' 

CT16 

15 

BE 

Hission/Hission 

"Avg  Sortie  Tine" 

Cl  16 

11-14 

Hission/Hission 

•Pnrd" 

CT16 

19-22 

BE 

Kission/Kissi(Hi 

•Prd" 

CT16 

19-22 

BE 

Mission/Mission 

"Pkill" 

CI16 

23-26 

BE 

Mission/Kissitm 

"Prob  Gnd  Abort" 

CT16 

31-35 

BE 

Mission/Attr.Modifiers 

"Pnrd  Mul" 

CT16 

51-75 

BE 

Kission/Attr.Hodifiers 

•Pkililhl' 

cri6 

51-75 

BE 

Hission/Attr.Hodifiers 

•Prd.llil' 

CT16 

51-75 

BE 

Scenario/General 

•Dse  X-Train?*' 

CI17  /I 

21-25  k  26-30 

Base/General 

Imber  Shelters" 

CT17/1 

36-40 

Base/General 

"POL  Capacity" 

CT17/1 

51-55 

Base/General 

"Pre  Taxi  Tine" 

CT17/1 

66-70 

Base/General 

"liiber  of  lodes" 

CT17/3 

11-15 

Base/General 

Haber  of  Arcs* 

CT17/3 

16-20 

Base/General 

"iober  of  Raips* 

CT17  /3 

21-25 
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mOI  DATABASE/mTION 

SORGER  DATA  LABE 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

Base/Taxiarc 

'1st  lode* 

CT17/4 

VAR 

ROm  DATA  OR  CARD 

Base/Taxiarc 

'2nd  Rode' 

CT17/4 

VAR 

RETI  DATA  OR  CARD 

Base/Taxiarc 

length' 

CT17/4 

VAR 

RDLn  DATA  OR  CARD 

Base/Shelters 

nearest  Rode' 

Cl  17/5 

VAR 

10-15  TO  61-65 

Base/Runvays 

'Runvay  1' 

Cl  17/6 

11-15 

Base/General 

late:  of  Buys' 

Cl  17/6 

11-15 

BE 

Base/Buimays 

'1st  ARC  1' 

Cl  17  /6 

16-20 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Roiways 

'2nd  ARC  1' 

Cl  17/6 

21-25 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Roroiays 

'3rd  ARC  #' 

cri7/6 

26-30 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'4th  ARC  #' 

Cl  17/6 

31-35 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Roiways 

'5th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

36-40 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'6th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

41-45 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'7th  ARC  1' 

Ctl7/6 

46-50 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'8th  ARC/' 

CT17  /6 

51-55 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'9th  ARC/' 

CT17  /6 

56-60 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'10th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

61-65 

FIRST  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'11th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

16-20 

SEOOHD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'12th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

21-25 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'13th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

26-30 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'14th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

31-35 

SECOB  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'15th  ARC  /' 

cri7/6 

36-40 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'16th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

41-45 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Runuays 

'17th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

46-50 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Runrays 

'18th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

51-55 

9RXD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'19th  ABC  /' 

CTl?  /6 

56-60 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'20th  ARC  /■ 

CT17  /6 

61-65 

SECORD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'21th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

16-20 

TBIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'22th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

21-25 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'23th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

26-30 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'24th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

31-35 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'25th  ARC  /' 

cri7/6 

36-40 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'26th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

41-45 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'27th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

46-50 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'28th  ARC  /' 

CT  17  /6 

51-55 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'29th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

56-60 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'30th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

61-65 

THIRD  CARD  mGE 

Base/Rumays 

'31th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

16-20 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

'32th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

21-25 

THIRD  CARD  IRAQ 

Base/Rumays 

'33th  ARC  /' 

CT17  /6 

26-30 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

•34th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

31-35 

THIB  CARD  DBGE 

Base/Rumays 

•35th  ARC  /' 

CT17/6 

35-40 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rmways 

'36th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17/6 

41-45 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/Rumays 

•37th  ARC  /' 

Cl  17  /6 

46-50 

THIRD  CARD  IRAGE 

Base/General 

■BRinOE' 

CT17/7 

11-15 

Base/General 

•Extended  RE' 

CI17  /7 

16-20 

Base/General 

•Extended  KR' 

Cl  17/7 

21-25 

Base/General 

•Rax  Rumays' 

CT17  /7 

26-30 

Base/General 

•RCL' 

Cl  17/7 

31-35 

Base/General 

•RCR* 

CT17  /7 

36-40 
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SORGEM  DATABASE/REUnON 

SGSGER  DATA  UBEL 

TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 

Base/Ra^)s 

Nearest  Rode* 

CT17/8 

21-25 

CC15  =  2 

Base/Raiiis 

*Relative  Cap.* 

CT17  /8 

21-25 

CC  15  =  1 

Base/General 

*PA  Task  Delay* 

CT17/9 

16-25 

Base/General 

*Snrvey  /BOO  Tiie* 

CT17  /9 

26-30 

Base/Geneial 

*Begin  Day  Shift* 

CT  18  /I 

VAR 

SH(¥  DEPEIDERT 

Scenario/General 

*Dn^  M  Prb  Rod* 

CT18/2 

Base/AC_Basing 

*Aircraft  Raw* 

CT20 

6-9 

Base/AC_Basing 

*Quantity* 

CT20 

11-15 

Base/AC_Basing 

*Arrival  Tiie* 

CT  20  /66 

6-10 

ROTE  HITS 

Scenario/AC.S^es 

*Aircraft  Raw* 

CT  20/77 

10 

Scenario/AC.Spares 

*Qaantity* 

CT  20/77 

11-15 

Scenario/AC.Spares 

*Reonkr  Hours* 

CT  20/77 

16-20 

ORITSRDE 

Base/Per^nnel 

*Initial  Rmber* 

CT21 

VAR 

RDE 

Base/Personnel 

*Target  Riober* 

CT21 

VAR 

DE 

Base/Persoimel 

*k  Day  Shift* 

CT21 

VAR 

RDE 

Base/Personnel 

*Rin  Crev  Size* 

CT  21 

VAR 

RDE 

Base/Personnel 

*Personnel  Raw* 

CT21 

VAR 

RDE 

Base/AGE 

*AGERaM* 

CT22 

6-10 

Base/AGE 

*Initial  Ruiber* 

CT22 

12-13 

Base/Parts 

*Part  Raw* 

CT  23 

6-10 

Base/Parts 

*Iiiitial  Ruiber* 

CT23 

12-13 

Base/Parts 

*Rin  Inventory* 

CT23 

21-25 

Resource/Sesources 

*Base  RRIS  Rate* 

cr23  /m 

VAR 

26-30  IBRD  76-80 

Base/Runitions 

*Hunition  Raw* 

CT24 

VAR 

WO  TffllD  6^-70 

Base/Riinitions 

*Initial  Rmber* 

CT24 

VAR 

11-15  THRO  71-75 

Base/TRAP 

*TRAPRaie* 

CT25 

VAR 

6-10  THRO  46-50 

Base/MP 

*Initial  Ruiber* 

CT25 

VAR 

11-15  IBRD  51-55 

Base/General 

*Init  POL  Stocks* 

CT27 

11-15 

Base/ACJetNorks 

*Task  Field  1* 

CT29 

16-20 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

"Task  Field  2* 

CT29 

21-25 

FIRST  CARD  IIAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

*Task  Field  3* 

CT  29 

26-30 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Mnorks 

*Task  Field  4* 

CT  29 

31-35 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/ACJetvorlcs 

•Task  Field  5* 

CT29 

36-40 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  6* 

CT  29 

41-45 

FIRST  CARD  HAQ 

Base/AC.Retvorks 

•Task  Field  7* 

CT29 

46-50 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC_letwrks 

•Task  Field  8* 

CT29 

51-55 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Ietwrks 

•Task  Field  9* 

CT29 

56-60 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Ttek  Field  10* 

CT29 

61-65 

FIRST  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  ll* 

CT29 

16-20 

SECOD  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  12* 

CT29 

21-25 

SECOD  CARD  HA(S 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  13* 

CT29 

26-30 

SEOHD  CARD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retaorks 

•Task  Field  14* 

CT29 

31-35 

SECOD  CARD  HAQ 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  15* 

CT29 

3H0 

SECOD  CAD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  16* 

CT29 

41-45 

DCOD  CAD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Tadc  Field  17* 

CT29 

46-50 

SECOD  CAD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  18* 

CT29 

51-55 

SECOD  CAD  mCE 

Base/AC_Retwrks 

•Task  Field  19* 

CT29 

56-60 

SECOD  CAD  HAS 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  20* 

CT29 

61-65 

SECOD  CAD  HAGE 

Base/AC.Retwrks 

•Task  Field  21* 

CT29 

16-20 

BUD  CAD  HAGE 
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mEM  DATABASE/SELATIOil 

SatGEX  DATA  UBEL 

TSAR 

CARDTIPE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

*Task  Field  22' 

CT 

29 

21-25 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  23' 

CT 

29 

26-30 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/AC JetHorks 

Task  Field  24* 

CT 

29 

31-35 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/AC.Mwrks 

Task  Field  25* 

CT 

29 

36-40 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/AC JetHorks 

Task  Field  26' 

CT 

29 

41-45 

THIRD  CAB)  IMAGE 

Base/AC.Muorks 

Task  Field  27* 

CT 

29 

46-50 

THIRD  CAB)  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetHorks 

Task  Field  28* 

CT 

29 

51-55 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  29* 

CT 

29 

56-60 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  30* 

CT 

29 

61-65 

THIRD  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/AC.Mwrks 

Task  Field  31* 

CT 

29 

16-20 

FOnTH  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  32* 

CT 

29 

21-25 

FODRTS  CABO  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

•Task  Field  33* 

CT 

29 

26-30 

FODRTH  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  34* 

CT 

29 

31-35 

FOQRIH  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  35* 

CT 

29 

3H0 

FODRTH  CAB)  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  36* 

CT 

29 

41-45 

FODRTH  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/ACJetwrks 

Task  Field  37* 

CT 

29 

46-50 

FOnTH  CARD  IMAGE 

Base/General 

*POL  Reord  Alt* 

CT 

31 

VAR 

TTPEO 

Base/Parts 

*Reorder  Quantity* 

CT 

31 

VAR 

26-30  THRD  71-75 

Base/Munitions 

*Reorder  Quantity 

CT 

31 

VAR 

26-30  THRD  71-75 

Base/TSAP 

•Reorder  Quantity^ 

CT 

31 

VAR 

26-30  TfflD  71-75 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

•Resource  Raie* 

CT 

31 

VAR 

21-25  THRD  66-70 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

•Resource  Type** 

CT 

31 

VAR 

31-35  THRD  76-80 

Res_0rder/Res_0rder 

Day* 

CT 

31 

6-10 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

•POL  Arriv  Tile* 

CT 

31 

6-15 

IDE 

Res.Order/Rt^.Order 

DR  Aniv  Tile* 

CT 

31 

6-15 

IDE 

Res.Order/Res.Order 

Tiie-to-Arrive* 

CT 

31 

11-15 

Base/AGE 

•Reorder  Quantity 

CT 

31 

VAR 

26-30  THRD  71-75 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

DART  Dist  Parai* 

CT 

33 

Res.Order/Rt^.Order 

DART  Dist  Type** 

CT 

33 

Scenario/General 

•Auto  Res  R^?** 

CT 

33 

IS 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

•AGE  Dist  Ty^** 

CT 

33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  IDE 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

•AGE  Dist  Parai* 

CT 

33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  DE 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

TRAP  Arriv  Tiie* 

CT 

33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  IDE 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

DART  Aniv  Tile* 

CT 

33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  DE 

Res.Order/Rt^.Order 

•AGE  Arriv  Tiie* 

CT 

33 

VAR 

11-15  TO  71-75  DE 

Res.Order/Rtj^.Order 

TRAP  Dist  Parai* 

CT 

33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  DE 

Res.Order/Rtype.Order 

TRAP  Dist  Type** 

CT 

33 

VAR 

16-20  TO  76-80  DE 

Base/General 

•Crater  Rep  Tile* 

CT 

38 

11-13 

DE 

Scenario/AC.Spares 

•Init  Flight  Brs* 

CT 

41 

sn 

DE 

CT 

42 

sn 

DE 

Scenario/AC.Spares 

•Initial  Status** 

CT 

41 

sn 

DE 

CT 

42 

sn 

DE 

Base/AC.Basing 

•Initial  Status** 

CT 

41 

DE 

B8se/AC_Basin9 

•Mission  Ooofig* 

CT 

41 

DE 

Base/Cross.Train 

•Requested  Type* 

CT 

45/2 

6-10 

Base/Cross.Train 

•CT  Type  n* 

CT 

45/2 

11-15 

Base/Cross.Train 

•CT  Type/2* 

CT 

45/2 

16-20 

Base/Cross.Train 

•CT  Type  /  3* 

CT 

45/2 

21-25 

Base/Cross.Train 

•CT  Type/ 4* 

CT 

45/2 

26-30 

SOtGEN  MTABASE/KEUnON  SORGBi  UTA  LABEL 


TSAR 

CARD  TYPE 


CARD 

coun 


COMEIIT 


Base/Cross_Train 

Scenario/Nissions 

Scenario/Nissions 

Scenario/Nissions 

Nission/ilission 

Scenario/Hissions 

nission/ilission 

lission/Xission 

Nission/Rission 

Scenario/Hissions 


*CT  Type  /  5' 

CT45/2 

31-35 

*Lst  Ttteoff  Tile* 

CT  50 

IDE 

■Type** 

CT  50 

IDE 

■1st  Takeoff  Tiie* 

CT50 

IDE 

■Aircraft  Type* 

CT50 

11-15 

■lission  laie* 

CT50 

16-20 

IDE 

■Priority* 

CT50 

21-25 

■Desired  1  AC* 

CT50 

31-35 

■Hinini  1  AC* 

CT50 

36-40 

■Bnirs  lotice* 

CT50 

41-45 
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Append  F:  TSAR  Database  Changes  Required  for  Equilibration 


Qiange  to  TSAR  Database 


Reason  for  Change 


1. 

Air  traffic  control  (ATC)  disabled 

— 

sasca  does  not  sinlate  ATC 

2. 

Cannibalization  of  aircraft  parts  disabled 

SOBGQi  does  not  sinlate  cannibalization 

3. 

Eiergency  base  disabled 

Single  base  sinlation 

4. 

Task  interrupt  disabled 

S(SGQi  does  not  sinlate  task  interrupt 

5. 

Fuel  task  ntually  exclusive 

S0R6ER  fueling  task  fixed  as  ntually  exclusive 

6. 

Munition  asseibly  disabled 

SKGER  does  not  sinlate  nnition  asseibly 

7. 

Alternative  lission  configurations  disabled 

SffiGER  sinlates  a  only  a  single  configuration  per 
lission  type 

B 

Standard  cnbat  loads  reduced  to  one  per 
lission  type 

SCSSER  sinlates  only  one  cori>at  load  per  lission 
type 

9. 

Basic  unitions  load  disabled 

sntGEN  does  not  sinlate  basic  nnitions  load,  only 
lission  specific  nnitions 

10. 

Begin  day  shift  set  to  0600  for  all  shops 

S(SGEli  allows  only  a  single  begin  day  shift  entry 
for  use  by  all  shops 

11. 

Delete  all  ninition  co^ionents  replace  with 
equivalent  built  op  lunitions 

12. 

Delete  all  CT43  and  CT44  wather  and  cbeii- 
cal  varfare  data  entries  in  database 

S(SGER  does  not  sinlate  wather  or  cheiical  wr- 
fare 

13. 

Delete  all  CT5  colmns  58-60  alternative 
task  identification  mote 

S0869  does  not  sinlate  alternative  proceAires 
when  personnel  or  support  eqaipwnt  are  unavailable 

14. 

Delete  all  n6  alternative  task  data  entries 
in  database 

SORGO  does  not  sinlate  alternative  procedures 

15. 

Aggregate  CT8/2  and  CT8/3  ultiple  step  cn- 
pcHient  rqiair  procedures 

S0BI31i  does  not  sinlate  nltiple  step  off  equip- 
nnt  repair  actions  on  coqioiKnts 

16. 

Delete  CT23/66  cost  data  entries 

Cost  data  not  being  used  in  sinlation 

17. 

Delete  CT23/71  spares  co^utation  data  en¬ 
tries 

Spares  co^ntation  feature  ,00^,  of  TSAR  not 
used,  no  equivalent  in  SORGO 

Change  to  TSAR  Database 


Reason  for  Change 


18. 

Delete  CT28  part  salvage  data  entries 

SCRKIEK  does  not  siiulate  salvage  of  coiponents  froi 
daiaged  aircraft 

19. 

Delete  CT35  part  salvage  data  entries 

SCRtGSi  does  not  simlate  salvage  of  co^onents  froi 
daiaged  aircraft 

20. 

Delete  CT16/88  and  CT16/99  lissions  flow 
attrition  adjostient  data  entries 

Attrition  lodification  based  (hi  lissions  flown  not 
used,  research  experiient  uses  daily  attrition  rate 

21. 

Aggregate  personnel  types  for  use  in  StRIGEN. 
Leave  in  coibat  oriented  laintenance  organi¬ 
zation  (COHO)  configuration  for  TSAR 

22. 

Coibine  Type  53  and  Type  80  AGE  for  use  in 
SORGEN.  Leave  as  is  for  TSAR 

S(fiGQI  uses  fixed  refueling  task,  aggregation  need¬ 
ed  for  equal  refueling  resources  in  both  lodels 

23. 

Calculate  expected  value  of  increased  ccapo- 
nent  repair  tiie  by  AIS  type 

Add  to  parts  using  AIS  AGE  types  to  account  for 
laintenance  tiie  on  stations  per  use.  SCSGEM  does 
not  sinilate  su{^rt  equipMnt  repair  as  a  function 
of  aircraft  part  repair 

24. 

Calculate  eiqjected  value  of  probability  of 
awaiting  part  for  AIS  repair 

Use  product  of  expected  value  tines  part  delay  for 
repair  tiie  for  AIS  repair  in  StRtGEH.  SORGQI  does 
not  siiulate  awaiting  parts  without  LOGSOI 

25. 

Delete  all  base  two  personnel,  spares,  and 
support  eguipient  entries 

S(RiGEIi  siiulates  lultiple  bases  however,  research 
experiient  sinilates  a  single  base 

26. 

Aggregate  CT13  and  CT14  lission  preparation 
tines  for  use  in  SORGEM 

SCRiGEK  takes  a  single  lission  preparation  task 
idiicb  includes  TRAP  and  lission  specific  niniticwis 

27. 

Delete  TRAP  configuration 

SCSGER  does  not  track  aircraft  TRAP  configuration. 

TRAP  is  revved  after  each  lissim. 

28. 

Calculate  fuel  requireients  for  fuel  treat- 
■ents  using  12  unit  quantity  in  TSAR  (set¬ 
ting  used  in  database] 

Calculate  fuel  requireMnts  for  fuel  treatients 
using  10  unit  quantity  in  SORGEI,  value  fixed  in 
fueling  task 

29. 

Set  unition  retention  to  01  on  CT16 

SORGQI  assuMS  all  iinitims  expended  oi  each  sor¬ 
tie 

30. 

Delete  CT8/3  colmn  36-40  data  entries  to 
disable  SRD  r^ir 

31.  Disable  siiolation  of  air  cren  S(H)GB(  does  not  sinlate  air  crens 


ll 
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Appendix  G:  SAS  Output  for  Variability  Runs 


Data  for  Test  of  Xonality 

TSAfi  TSAfi  S0R6EH 
OBS  H/30/30  L/30/30  B/30/30 


1 

3322 

3077 

2784 

2 

3499 

2666 

2975 

3 

3967 

3053 

3246 

4 

2290 

2906 

2822 

5 

5099 

3121 

2723 

6 

2458 

3064 

2898 

7 

4967 

2892 

3119 

8 

3329 

2514 

3336 

9 

3769 

3092 

2759 

10 

3363 

2863 

2716 

11 

1894 

2720 

3068 

12 

4813 

2924 

2861 

13 

3098 

2943 

2877 

14 

4938 

2365 

2972 

15 

2861 

3191 

2951 

16 

4572 

2876 

2918 

17 

3857 

3223 

3011 

18 

4585 

3230 

3001 

19 

4642 

3202 

3068 

20 

3848 

2960 

3023 

21 

3194 

2970 

2894 

22 

5146 

3055 

2943 

23 

3784 

3008 

2916 

24 

5191 

3056 

3214 

25 

3426 

2894 

3109 

26 

2811 

3002 

3227 

27 

3776 

2869 

3229 

28 

3885 

2782 

2824 

29 

2087 

2954 

2609 

30 

3873 

2990 

3135 

S0R6EM 

L/30/30 

1877 

1686 

2018 

1661 

2030 

1930 

1842 

1830 

1883 

1920 

1953 

1743 

1938 

1841 

1653 

1861 

1745 

2048 

1782 

1578 

1891 

1936 

1735 

1880 

2064 

1684 

1495 

1929 

1893 

1875 
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Monality  Test  TSAR  High  Treatient-Thirty  Trials 
Dnivariate  Procedure 


Variable=T_HI30 


Koients 


H 

Hean 
Std  Dev 
Scewness 
OSS 

cv 

T:Hean=0 

mu  0 

H(Sign) 
Sgn  Rank 
H:Nonal 


30 

3744.8 

932.8224 

-0.15458 

4.4594E8 

24.90981 

21.98823 

30 

15 

232.5 

0.953395 


Sui  Hgts 
SUI 

Variance 

Kurtosis 

CSS 

Std  Hean 
Prob>|T| 
Run  >  0 
I>rob>  N 
Prob>  S 
Prob<H 


30 

112344 

870157.7 

-0.70348 

25234573 

170.3093 

0.0001 

30 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.2416 


Quantiles(Def-5) 


1001  Kax 

5191 

991 

5191 

751  Q3 

4585 

951 

5146 

501  Ned 

3780 

901 

5033 

251  Q1 

3194 

101 

2374 

01  Hin 

1894 

51 

2087 

11 

1894 

Range 

3297 

Q3-Q1 

1391 

Node 

1894 

Ertrenes 


Lowest 

Obs 

Highest 

Obs 

1894  ( 

11) 

4938( 

14) 

2087( 

29) 

4967{ 

7) 

2290( 

4) 

5099( 

5) 

2458( 

«) 

5146( 

22) 

2811( 

26) 

5191( 

24) 
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Boxplot 


Stei  Leaf  i 

5  0112  4 

4  66689  5 

4  0  1 

3  58888999  8 

3  123344  6 

2  589  3 

2  13  2 

1  9  1 


- + - + - +— + 

Multiply  Stei.Leaf  by  10**'f3 


+ - + 


\ 


1 


Xonality  Test,  TSAR  Hlgb  Treatient-ITiirty  Trials 
Univariate  Procedure 


Variable=T_HI30 


Nonal  Probability  Plot 

5250+  *+*++  * 

++++++ 

f******* 

******* 

+++**+ 

++*+*  * 

1750+  ++++*+ 

+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

-2  -1  0  +1  +2 
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Nonality  Test,  TSAR  Low  Treatient-Tbirty  Trials 
Dnivariate  Procedure 


t 


Variable=T_L030 


*  Koients 

f 


N 

Hean 
Std  Dev 
Skewness 
OSS 
CV 

T:Mean=0 
Nim  0 
H(Sign) 
Sgn  Rank 
N:Monal 


30 

2948.733 

196.2509 

-1.13978 

2.6197E8 

6.65543 

82.2971 

30 

15 

232.5 

0.918815 


Sui  Hgts 
Sm 

Variance 

Kurtosis 

CSS 

Std  Mean 
Prob>|T| 
Mui  >  0 
Prob>  H 
Prob>  S 
Prob<« 


30 

88462 

38514.41 

1.910144 

1116918 

35.83035 

0.0001 

30 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.0281 


Quantiles(Def=5) 


1001  Max 

3230 

991 

3230 

751  Q3 

3064 

951 

3223 

501  Ned 

2965 

901 

31%.  5 

251  Q1 

2876 

101 

2693 

01  Min 

2365 

51 

2514 

11 

2365 

Range 

865 

Q3-Q1 

188 

Mode 

2365 

Extreies 


Lowest 

(M>S 

Highest 

Obs 

2365( 

14) 

3121  ( 

5) 

2514  ( 

8) 

3191( 

15) 

2666  ( 

2) 

3202  ( 

19) 

2720( 

11) 

3223( 

17) 

2782( 

28) 

3230( 

18) 
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Stei  Leaf  t 

32  023  3 

31  29  2 

30  01566689  8 

29  1245679  7 

28  67899  5 

27  28  2 

26  7  1 

25  1  1 

24 

23  6  1 


- -I - + - + - + 

Hultiply  Stei.Leaf  by  10**+2 


Boxplot 


*— +— * 
+ - + 


0 


Nonality  Test,  TSAR  Lov  Treatient-Thirty  Trials 
Univariate  Procedure 


Variable=T_L030 

Monal  Probability  Plot 

3250+  +*+*+  * 

++*+* 

******** 

2950+  ******+ 

*****H 

*+*++ 

2650+  +++*+ 

+++++  * 

+++ 

2350+  * 

+ — + — + — y — + — + — + — + — + — + — + 
-2  -1  0  +1  +2 
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Nonality  Test,  SOR6EX  High  Treatient-Thirty  Trials 
Onivariate  Procedure 


Variable=S_HI30 


a 

Hoients 


It 

30 

Sun  Hgts 

30 

Kean 

2974.267 

SUI 

89228 

Std  Dev 

177.3434 

Variance 

31450.69 

Skewness 

0.105624 

Kurtosis 

-0.47005 

OSS 

2.663E8 

CSS 

912069.9 

cv 

5.962593 

Std  Hean 

32.37833 

T:llean=0 

91.8598 

Prob>|T| 

0.0001 

Mui  0 

30 

liva  >  0 

30 

M(Sign) 

15 

Prob> 

M 

0.0001 

Sgn  Rank 

232.5 

Prob> 

S 

0.0001 

Htltonal 

0.984777 

Prob<H 

0.9391 

Quantiles(Def=5) 


1001  Max 

3336 

991 

3336 

751  Q3 

3109 

951 

3246 

501  Med 

2961.5 

901 

3228 

251  Q1 

2861 

101 

2741 

01  Min 

2609 

51 

2716 

11 

2609 

Range 

727 

Q3-Q1 

248 

Mode 

3068 

Ertreies 


Lowest 

Obs 

Ei^iest 

Obs 

2609( 

29) 

3214( 

24) 

2716( 

10) 

3227( 

26) 

2723  ( 

5) 

3229( 

27) 

2759( 

9) 

3246( 

3) 

2784( 

1) 

3336( 

8) 
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;ei  Leaf 

t 

Boxplot 

33  4 

1 

32  1335 

4 

31  124 

3 

4— 

— 4 

30  01277 

5 

1 

1 

29  0224578 

7 

*_4..* 

28  22689 

5 

4“ 

— 4 

27  2268 

4 

26  1 

1 

Multiply  Stei.Leaf  by  10*H2 


Nonality  Test,  SORGEN  Treatient-flurty  Trials 
Onivariate  Procedure 


Variable=SJI30 

Monal  Probability  Plot 

3350+  +*++++ 

*  *+*+*++ 

***+++ 

****++ 

4***** 

****** 

*4*4*+* 

2650+  +*++++ 

4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - + - 4 - 4 

-2  -1  0  +1  +2 
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Nonality  Test,  S(^EN  Lou  Treatient-Thirty  Trials 
Onivariate  Procedure 


Variable=S_L030 


Hoients 


M 

Mean 
Std  Dev 
Skewness 
USS 
CV 

T:Mean=0 
Nui  0 
H(Sign) 
Sgn  Rank 
N:Iiorul 


30 

1840.033 

139.307 

-0.59409 

1.0213E8 

7.570897 

72.3458 

30 

15 

232.5 

0.95608 


SUI  Hgts 

Variance 

Kurtosis 

CSS 

Std  Mean 
Prob>|T| 
Mui  >  0 
Prob>  M 
Prob>  S 
Pr(A<{) 


30 

55201 

19406.45 

0.021678 

562787 

25.43387 

0.0001 

30 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.2824 


Quantiles(Def=5) 


1001  Max 

2064 

991 

2064 

751  Q3 

1930 

951 

2048 

501  Med 

1876 

901 

2024 

251  Q1 

1743 

101 

1657 

01  Min 

1495 

51 

1578 

11 

1495 

Range 

569 

Q3-Q1 

187 

Mode 

1495 

Extroes 


Lowest 

Obs 

Hi^t 

Obs 

«r 

1495( 

27) 

1953( 

11) 

1578( 

20) 

2018( 

3) 

1653( 

15) 

2030( 

5) 

1661( 

4) 

2048( 

18) 

1684  ( 

26) 

2064( 

25) 
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BOXplot 


Stei  Leaf  / 

20  56  2 

20  23  2 

19  5  1 

19  23344  5 

18  6888899  7 

18  344  3 

17  8  1 

17  444  3 

16  5689  4 

16 

15  8  1 

15  0  1 

14 


Multiply  StM.Leaf  by  10**4^2 


Monality  Test,  SCXKER  Lov  Treatient-Thirty  Trials 
Onivariate  Procedure 

Variable=S_L030 

Ronal  Probability  Plot 

2075+  +++  * 

*+*+* 

++*+ 

***** 

****** 

***++ 

1775+  +*++ 

-f-f*** 

*-f*4.** 

++++ 

+++  * 

++++ 

1475++  * 

-2  -1  0  +1  +2 
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Appendix  H:  SAS  Output  for  EjqferimenuU  Runs 

Data  for  Paired  Difference  Test  -  Bxperiioital  Runs 


(Sorties  par  30  days) 


SORGOr 

TSAR 

Paired 

Treatient 

Results 

Results 

Differences 

1 

1842.3 

2977.9 

1135.6 

2 

2758.1 

4501.9 

1743.8 

3 

1863.2 

3373.2 

1510.0 

4 

2825.1 

3984.1 

1159.0 

5 

2471.2 

3540.2 

1069.0 

6 

2103.3 

3215.8 

1112.5 

7 

2326.9 

3264.8 

937.9 

8 

2146.8 

3958.7 

1811.9 

9 

1911.3 

3417.4 

1506.1 

10 

2824.5 

3679.4 

854.9 

11 

1870.2 

2745.5 

875.3 

12 

2744.5 

3461.2 

716.7 

13 

2403.4 

2759.3 

355.9 

14 

2197.9 

3968.6 

1770.7 

15 

2471.4 

3724.7 

1253.3 

16 

2106.6 

3187.4 

1080.8 

17 

2163.1 

3745.4 

1582.3 

18 

2410.8 

3438.4 

1027.6 

19 

2108.8 

3062.1 

953.3 

20 

2467.4 

2994.1 

526.7 

21 

2776.9 

3415.8 

638.9 

22 

1860.3 

3276.8 

1416.5 

23 

2812.0 

3984.1 

1172.1 

24 

1797.7 

2956.7 

1159.0 

25 

2089.4 

3023.5 

934.1 

26 

2543.4 

3821.8 

1278.4 

27 

2142.5 

3729.7 

1587.2 

28 

2515.6 

3080.7 

565.1 

29 

2966.4 

3739.1 

772.7 

30 

1873.1 

2741.0 

867.9 

31 

2691.2 

3679.4 

988.2 

32 

iew.7 

3375.2 

1515.5 

33 

2458.6 

2649.1 

190.5 

34 

2166.4 

3668.5 

1502.1 

35 

2495.9 

3723.4 

1227.5 

36 

2135.1 

3157.8 

1022.7 

37 

1862.4 

3541.1 

1678.7 

38 

2772.9 

3508.7 

735.8 

39 

1887.0 

2951.7 

1064.7 

40 

2765.1 

3464.0 

698.9 

41 

2532.6 

3450.3 

917.7 

42 

2120.3 

3023.1 

902.8 

43 

2427.1 

3210.4 

783.3 
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44 

2186.6 

4163.5 

1976.9 

45 

1887.0 

2954.5 

1067.5 

46 

2753.1 

4030.5 

1277.4 

47 

1866.6 

3245.6 

1379.0 

48 

2780.8 

2817.1 

36.3 

49 

2984.6 

3566.9 

582.3 

50 

1829.3 

2728.8 

899.5 

51 

2704.8 

3642.4 

937.6 

52 

1863.5 

3365.8 

1502.3 

53 

2077.2 

3247.8 

1170.6 

54 

2473.1 

4039.9 

1566.8 

55 

2146.4 

3541.7 

1395.3 

56 

2468.5 

3212.5 

744.0 

57 

2763.9 

3352.3 

588.4 

58 

1809.5 

3226.6 

1417.1 

59 

2896.2 

3798.1 

901.9 

60 

1859.2 

2773.4 

914.2 

61 

2145.6 

3771.6 

1626.0 

62 

2478.9 

3434.9 

956.0 

63 

2088.9 

2937.9 

849.0 

64 

2467.4 

2815.8 

348.4 

Paired  Difference  Test 
Onivariate  Procedure 


Variable^TRTDIPF 

Noients 


N 

64 

S«B  H^ts 

64 

Hean 

1074.064 

SUI 

68740.1 

Std  Dev 

407.9631 

Variance 

166433.9 

Skewness 

-0.08235 

Kurtosis 

-0.15004 

OSS 

84316608 

CSS 

10485337 

cv 

37.98313 

Std  Hean 

50.99539 

T:Nean^) 

21.06198 

Prob>|T| 

0.0001 

Im  0 

64 

lui  >  0 

64 

N(Siqn) 

32 

Prol» 

H 

0.0001 

Sp  Sank 

1040 

Prob> 

S 

0.0001 

162 


Quantiles(Def: 

=5) 

loot  Hax 

1976.9 

991 

1976.9 

751  Q3 

1405.9 

951 

1743.8 

501  Med 

1046.15 

901 

1587.2 

251  Q1 

851.95 

101 

582.3 

01  Min 

36.3 

51 

355.9 

11 

36.3 

Range 

1940.6 

Q3-Q1 

553.95 

Node 

1159 

Ertreies 

Lovest 

Obs 

Highest 

Obs 

36.3( 

48) 

1678.7( 

37) 

190.5( 

33) 

1743.8( 

2) 

348.4( 

64) 

1770.7( 

14) 

355.9( 

13) 

1811.9( 

8) 

526.7( 

20) 

1976.9( 

44) 

lonality  Test,  Treatient  Differences 
Dnivariate  Procedure 

Variable=TRTDIPF 

Noients 


M 

64 

Sun  Mgts 

64 

Mean 

1074.064 

Sun 

68740.1 

Std  Dev 

407.9631 

Variance 

166433.9 

Scewness 

-0.08235 

Kurtosis 

-0.15004 

OSS 

84316608 

CSS 

10485337 

CV 

37.98313 

Std  Mean 

50.99539 

T:llean=0 

21.06198 

Prob>|T| 

0.0001 

Hun  0 

64 

Run  >  0 

64 

N(Sign) 

32 

Prob>|N 

0.0001 

Sgn  Rank 

1040 

Prob>|s 

0.0001 

ii:lorul 

0.98262 

Prob<N 

0.7669 

* 
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Quantiles(Def=5) 


1001  Max 

1976.9 

991 

1976.9 

751  Q3 

1405.9 

951 

1743.8 

501  Med 

1046.15 

901 

1587.2 

251  Q1 

851.95 

101 

582.3 

01  Min 

36.3 

51 

355.9 

11 

36.3 

Range 

1940.6 

Q3-Q1 

553.95 

Mode 

1159 

Extreies 

Lowest 

Obs 

Hi^^t 

(As 

36.3( 

48) 

1678.7( 

37) 

190.5( 

33) 

1743.8( 

2) 

348.4( 

64) 

1770.7( 

14) 

355.9( 

13) 

1811.9( 

8) 

526.7( 

20) 

1976.9( 

44) 

Monality  Test,  Treatient  Differences 
Onivariate  Procedure 

Variable=TRTDIFF 


Stei  Leaf 

# 

Box] 

)lot 

19  8 

1 

18  1 

1 

17  47 

2 

16  38 

2 

15  00112789 

8 

14  022 

3 

+— 

— + 

13  8 

1 

12  3588 

4 

11  146677 

6 

10  236778 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9  00012344569 

11 

1 

1 

8  5578 

4 

+— 

— + 

7  024478 

6 

6  4 

1 

5  3789 

4 

4 

3  56 

2 

2 

1  9 

1 

0  4 

1 

— + — + — + — + 
Multiply  Stei.Leaf  by  10**t2 
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1950+ 


Nonal  Probability  Plot 


++* 

++* 

** 


+** 

****** 

*+++ 

*+ 

*** 

**** 

*** 

***** 

*** 

**** 

** 

**** 

++ 

+** 

+++ 

++  * 

50+++* 

+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

-2  -1  0  +1  +2 
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